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‘THE Eden of labor unionism, Butt 
Mont., was visited by the federal Indu 
trial Relations Commission. With all wor 
ers organized—from miners to waiters, ar 
machinists to bootblacks—this paradi 
nevertheless fell on evil days. How di 
sension and riot came about, how Charl 
H. Moyer’s life was threatened—this tin 
by unionists who thought him too conser 
ative instead of by employers who thougl 
him too radical—were matters explained | 
some measure by. the testimony on gener 
labor conditions in Butte. Page 538. 


DEAN SCHNEIDER of Cincinnati ar 

Supt. Wirt of Gary, Ind., have sul 
mitted to the New York board of educ 
tion théir recommendations for vocation 
education in that city.. Mayor Mitchel e: 
presses himself on the problems involve 
Page 544. 


SOME points of agreement and disagre 
ment among 5,000 teachers assembled | 
St. Paul last month. Page 544. 


SNAP shot paragraphs made on a moti 
tain tramping trip show a group of pi 
tures from the helps’ “steerage” in a sum 
mer hotel to a camp in the midst of bushe 
of berries where seventy boys ate berri 
expressed from town. Page 540. 


IVAL pickets of his non-union waitress« 

were tried by an employer when his re 
taurants were beset by union pickets 1 
the Chicago waitresses’ strike. But th 
strikers were not provoked to disorder- 
which they charge was the employer’s pur 
pose—and continued their “silent picke 
ting” with unabated vigor. Page 537. 


<<@ UT in the world are the great prizes 

go in and win” is too often our ir 
spiration to youth today, said Professe 
Ross, addressing the teachers at St. Pau 
We must counteract the anti-social spir 
still found in commercial life by trainin 
citizens with “spunk” for social servic 
Page 547, 


NEW York’s plan to safeguard her ho 
pitals against fire is at last under we 
Page 535. 


WHILE doing the utmost to relieve a 
- tress at the front in Europe, Ameri 
war relief plans should consider the povel 

ty frontier at home. Page 535. 


COLORADO'S social workers discuss of 

lic welfare—from rural hygiene to t 
labor troubles—and try to work out a sc 
cial program for state and nation. Pag 
543. 


UNIVERSITY men tn North Carotid 

conducting a school for Negroes giv 
an effective answer to Governor Blease o 
South Carolina who does not believe 
Negro education. Page 542. 


STUDY by state institutions of th 
functions, records, laboratory data 
relations to other institutions, may res 
in important economy and progress in dea 
ing with their real problems—all of whi 
may be lost if institution staffs are so 
tangled in administration that they can 
undertake such study. Page 541. 


EDUCING FIRE PERIL IN HOS- 
PITALS 


By orpErR of the commissioner of 
charities, John A. Kingsbury, the work 
of installing an adequate system of fire 
prevention and life protection in the 
hospitals and other institutions of the 
department is to proceed at once. 

The plans proposed by H. F. J.\Porter 
and A. L. A. Himmelwright, consulting 
engineers, include the installation of the 
“horizontal escape’ which Mr. Porter 
suggested three years ago, after the 
Triangle fire, and which he described in 
Tue Survey for July 15, 1911. He has 
already successfully introduced _ this 
safety feature into high and crowded 
factory buildings. 

The “horizontal escape” is accom- 
plished by providing a wall across a 
building from cellar to roof, with a door- 
way in it on each floor. In case of fire 
the occupants on every floor on one side 
of the wall are notified by a signal and 
they immediately pass through the door- 
way to the safe section of the building, 
closing the fire door after them. They. 
can then descend down elevators and 
‘stairs operated- under normal instead of 
panic conditions. ‘es J 

It is pointed out that this method is 
practically the only safe one for institu- 
tions in which invalids are housed. 
Many such helpless people could not use 
any sort of vertical escape. 

After several months of delay due to 
the necessary investigations and reports 
and the need of smoothing out legal dif- 
ficulties, the work is now to be pushed 
rapidly. The Department of Correction 
has asked the Board of Estimate for 
‘permission to have the system extended 
‘into its buildings. Bellevue Hospital has 
already had its buildings surveyed and 
has asked for an appropriation to have 
them similarly overhauled. 

It is understood that health and chari- 
ties departments in other cities have been 
waiting for the decision of the New York 
‘city authorities, and will now utilize the 
= system The changes in New 
York will involve also fire alarm sys- 
tems of special design, doing away with 
m whistles and large gongs pos- 
ble in factories but entirely out of place 
hospitals where inmates might be 
ously affected by noise and excite- 
t. 
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FREDERIC C. HOWE 


Appointed by President Wilson as 
commissioner of immigration at the 
port of New York. As a member of 
the Cleveland city council, as a state 
senator, and as vigorous supporter and 
friend of Tom L. Johnson, he was iden- 
tified with civic and social effort in 
Ohio. Representing the United States 
government he made in 1905 an investi- 
gation of municipal ownership in Great 
Britain. 

He has been lecturer on taxation at 
Western Reserve University, and on 
municipal administration and politics at 
the University of Wisconsin. He will 
go to his important work at Ellis Island 
from the People’s Institute in New York 
where he succeeded the late Charles 
Sprague Smith as director. 

Mr. Howe’s books on economic sub- 
jects and civic affairs have been widely 
read, and include: The City—the Hope 
of Democracy; The British City—the 
Beginnings of Democracy; The Confes- 
sions of a Monopolist; Privilege and 
Democracy in America; Wisconsin—An 
Experiment in Democracy: and Eu- 
ropean Cities at Work. 
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MERICAN WAR RELIEF 
ABROAD AND AT HOME 


THe AMERICAN Rep Cross re- 
lief ship is now expected to sail for 
Europe before September 1. In addi- 
tion to the plans as told in THr SurRvEY 
for last week, the announcement is made 
that Major Robert N. Patterson, of the 
Army Medical Corps, regularly detailed 
as chief of the first aid department of 
the American Red Cross, will sail on it 
in charge of the ten hospital units which 
are to be deposited at the most available 
ports of the countries desiring them. 
Helen Scott Hay of Chicago, whose de- 
parture for Bulgaria to take charge of 
the proposed Bulgarian nurses’ training 
school was indefinitely postponed on ac- 
count of the war, will also sail on the 
relief ship as directing head of the Red 
Cross nurses. 

Meanwhile the American Red Cross 
reiterated its urgent call for contribu- 
tions toward financing the ship. Special 
appeals to summer resorts are meeting 
with response, and substantial help is 
expected through the co-operation of 
business organizations, representatives 
of which were called together in Wash- 
ington. The Bush Terminal Company 
has given the use of storage room at its 
wharfs in New York for the supplies 
which are to be sent on the ship, and Col. 
S. L. N. Slocum, U. S. A., retired, has 
volunteered his services which will be 
used in the supervision of the supplies. 

Thus far the departure of reservists 
for Europe has not necessitated any con- 
siderable relief for their families left in 
this country. Only two such families 
have thus far come to the Joint Applica- 
tion Bureau maintained by the New 
York Charity Organization Society and 
the Association for Improving the Condi- 
tion of the Poor. But executives of 
relief agencies point out that when the 
savings of such families are exhausted, 
there may be a different story to tell. 

Already the New York State Charities 
Aid Association reports a visit from a 
representative of one of the French 
societies of New York city, who said 
that in a short time 400 women with 
children, whose bread-winners had gone 
back for army service, would be in need 
of work. They wanted it made plain 
that they were not asking charity but 
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only a chance to support themselves and 
their families. 

In view of the relief problem which 
thus looms up, a relief agency executive 
made the point that the national organ- 
izations throughout the country which 
are raising funds for war uses in their 
home lands might do well to consider 
the claim which reservists’ families, 
stranded here, may have on their re- 
sources, 

An earnest request has been made to 
President Wilson by the Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ in America that 
he renew at the first favorable oppor- 
tunity his offer of good services to the 
European nations at war. This is the 
first action by the council since the re- 


turn of its delegates to the Church Peace 
Conference at Constance, Germany. 
This was held on August 2, but re- 
assembled in London. Of the 150 dele- 
gates expected from twelve nations, 
about 85 succeeded in reaching Con- 
stance. The difficulties of many dele- 
gates in traveling to the conference, 
were followed by still more serious ones 
in their journeys from it, two delegates 
even being arrested. At the very 
moment when the armies were being 
mobilized the conference sent to Euro- 
pean rulers and President Wilson an 
urgent and solemn appeal to avert the 
war. 

What effect may be secured by the 
concerted campaign throughout the 


country against the rising food prices, 
remains to be seen. As a result of the 
investigations conducted in many cities 
by the federal Department of Justice, 
it is reported that indications have been 
found of well-organized conspiracies of 
retailers to hold up prices. » Indictments 
are expected in Washington, Brooklyn, 
Chicago and three other cities. 

In New York, Mayor Mitchel ap- 
pointed a special committee, under the 
chairmanship of George W. Perkins, to 
make appeals for the patriotic co-opera- 
tion and active influence of big interests 
engaged in handling food-stuffs. Dis- 
trict Attorney Whitman is conducting an 
inquiry to discover any price agreements 
among dealers in provisions. Governor 


_ Glynn, through the state superintendent 


of weights and measures, is seeking in- 
formation on prices. A similar effort is 
being made by Mayor Curley of Boston 
through the inspectors of the Board of 
Health. 

In view of news reports from Euro- 
pean countries telling of the war-time 
activities of the boy scouts, the chief 
scout executive of the Boy Scouts of 
America, James E. West, has issued a 
statement reiterating the non-military 
character of the organization. 

Mr. West points out that all connected 
with the movement here and abroad are 
conscientious and firm in advocacy of 
universal peace. He further calls atten- 
tion to the fact that the European dis- 
patches report the boy scouts as being 
engaged in doing all they can to relieve 
distress and suffering. In Germany they 
have volunteered to gather the harvests. 
In England they are offering service as 
messengers where lines of communica- 
tion have been cut, and as patrols along 
exposed lines of communication. The 
Red Cross is organizing scouts to assist 
in its work, and it is reported that the 
boys may be called on to help care for 
the wounded. 


STREET CLEANING 


WITH THE MAIN object of 
making New York a more healthful place 
to live in Commissioner John T. Fether- 
ston, -of the Street Cleaning Department, 
has determined upon a step that may 
revolutionize methods of cleaning the” 
city. This is to set aside a particular 
district and to see what improvements 
over present cleanliness can be accom- 
plished in that district by the use of the 
most efficient machinery and methods 
known. The Board of Estimate and Ap-— 
portionment has granted $253,000 for 
the experiment and it is expected that 
the work will be started next spring. 

The district chosen is bounded by 
Twelfth and Fortieth streets and Sixth” 
avenue and the East river, an area” 
containing nearly every type of city” 
quarter. Not all features of the! 
proposed plan have been worked out, but 
the main one will be the replacement of 
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iorses with motor trucks. To each truck 
an be fitted three types of trailers, one 
or street flushing or sweeping, one for 
efuse disposal and one for snow re- 
noval. This both extends the functions 
nd increases the possible hours of work 
i vehicles. 

For collecting garbage and ashes each 
uilding will be provided with standard 
ans having covers attached. Vehicles 
vill be covered and in place of open 
lumps at the water front there will be 
losed transfer stations. Thus present 
uisances, from odors, flies, dust and 
oose paper will be abolished. 

The new methods are based largely 
yn those in use in Berlin. 


ED NEW CHARTER 


THE MAxImM “When in doubt, do 
iothing” is assigned as one of the rea- 
ons for the defeat several weeks ago 
yf Seattle’s proposed new charter, which 
would have made that city the largest in 
he country employing a city manager. 
[he charter was lost at a special elec- 
ion, when no personal issues were in- 
volved, and only one-fourth of the reg- 
stered vote was cast. 

Other reasons for its defeat were the 
nore energetic campaigning of those 
opposed to its radical changes and the 
absence of any deep-seated dissatisfac- 
tion with the present regime. 

It is possible that an attempt will now 
be made to amend the existing charter 
so as to include some of what are 
thought to be the superior features of 
the defeated instrument. Tt: charter 
made an administrative sep ration of 
the business activities of the city from 
the humanitarian and cultural activities. 
Libraries, parks and playgrounds, amuse- 
ments, housing, unemployment, muni- 
cipal farms, charitable, correctional and 
reformatory institutions, together with 
delinquency, crime and other social 
problems were put under the control of 
the mayor, to be managed by a public 
welfare commission of three unsalaried 
members appointed by him. A 

All the business activities, such as 
public works, contracts, purchases and 
supplies, engineering, public utilities, 


Hep New OF SEATTLE’S PROPOS- 


RIVAL PICKETS IN THE CHICAGO WAITRESSES’ STRIKE—REPRESENTING 
EMPLOYER AND UNION 


streets and sewers, buildings, health and 
sanitation, were put under the control 
of the city manager. This official was 
to be elected by the council. His salary 
was fixed at $12,000. 

The fifteen freeholders who prepared 
the charter worked out a system of 
counting the returns from the prefer- 
ential voting, which was prescribed not 
only for popular election but for all elec- 
tions by the council. The voter was to 
be allowed to indicate his preferences 
among the candidates for any office by 
writing the figure 1 opposite the name 
of his first choice, 2 opposite the name 
of his second choice, and so on. 

If any candidate received a majority 
of all first choice votes he was to be 
declared elected. If not, the total of 
second choice votes of each candidate 
was to be divided by two and the quoti- 
ent added to his first choice votes. If 
this gave no one a majority, the total of 
third choice votes for each was to be 
divided by three and the quotient added 
to the sum of first and second choices. 
If no majority was obtained by the time 
all preferences had been treated in this 
manner, the candidate having the most 
votes as a result of all additions was to 
be declared elected. 


WAR AND THE HIGH COST OF LIVING 
[From the Annalist, August 17, 1914.) 


Jan Feb Mar Apr May Jun July Aug Sept Oct Nov 


An index number is a means of showing fluctuations in the average price of a 
group of commodities. The Amnnalist Index Number shows the fluctuations in the 
average wholesale price of twenty-five food commodities selected and arranged to rep- 
resent a theoretical family’s food budget. 


N EMPLOYER’S EXPERIMEN 
WITH UNION METHODS 


EMPLOYERS’ PICKETS, as a count- 
er move to picketing by the union, were 
a recent development in the strikes of 
Chicago waitresses. The center of in- 
terest shifted last May from the restaur- 
ants of the Henrici Company to the 
Knab restaurants, nine in number. As 
told in THe Survey for May 23, this 
employer refused to renew his contract 
with the unions in order to become a 
member of the Chicago Restaurant 
Keepers’ Association, 

His union waitresses struck and at 
once began “silent picketing” with plac- 
ards pinned on their shirt waists, calling 
attention to the strike and saying to the 
public 


WITH YOUR ASSISTANCE 
WE WILL WIN OUR STRIKE 
AT KNAB’S. 


Knab objected vigorously to this pick- 
eting, but could not stop it, for the wait- 
resses simply walked back and forth in 
front of his restaurants during meal 
hours, and there was no charge on which 
he could prosecute them. Finally it oc- 
curred to him to try the same tactics. 
He detailed some of his non-union wait- 
resses to walk back and forth by the 
side of the union pickets, wearing plac- 
ards with such statements as 


OF KNAB’S 
KNAB IS 


I AM ONE 
WAITRESSES, 
FAIR, 


HAS KNAB THE RIGHT 
TO SELECT HIS OWN WAIT- 
RESSES? THAT IS THE 
ONLY MATTER IN DISPUTE. 


The union waitresses believe that this 
was done with the intention of provok- 
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ing trouble. But if stich was the pur- 
pose, it was not accomplished, for the 
union girls had learned in their struggle 
with the Henrici: Company to control 
their actions. They even hailed the 
move with the declaration that although 
Knab had objected to picketing he now 
did it himself, and that therefore per- 
haps his objections to signing the union 


UNION PARADISE AT 


FITCH 


Burre, Monvt., is famous all 
over the country as a closed-shop union 
town. It has ranked with San Fran- 
cisco in the public mind as a labor para- 
dise, with the advantage, if any, in fa- 
vor of Butte, because of its small popu- 
lation and single large industry making 
it easier to handle. 

Strange stories are told of Butte. A 
commercial traveler told me of a brother 
drummer living there whose house 
needed a coat of paint. He planned to 
save money by doing the job himself 
during a vacation.’ For this infringe- 
ment on the rights of the workingman, 
the union demanded his discharge—and 
got away with it. 

A Butte business man saw an adver- 
tisement in a magazine one day, depict- 
ing a completely equipped bathroom, 
luxurious to the last degree. - It so took 
his eye that he unthinkingly sat down 
and ordered the whole outfit. It arrived 
in due course. Not a plumber in Butte 
would install it. 

The union rate for carpenters in 
Butte is $7 for an eight-hour day. 
That doesn’t mean that you pay only $7 
a day, however. Carpenters can be 
hired only through master carpenters, 
and they have a fixed scale, too. Car- 
penter work actually costs therefore, $9 
a day. So also with plumbers. The 
journeyman gets $8 a day and the mas- 
ter $4. $8 plus $4 equals $12, which is 
what you pay. 

All workers are organized in Butte, 
from miners to waiters, from machin- 
ists to bootblacks. And the closed shop 
is the invariable rule. 

It was in this Eden of unionism that 
a storm broke out a few weeks back. 
A riot took place, property was destroy- 
ed, heads broken, one man killed and 
others severely wounded, and a party 
of men had to flee from the town to 
avoid instant and violent death. 

What had happened? Was there a 
strike or a lockout in progress? Was 
some employer trying to smash the 
union, and were there scabs to be beaten 
up? Far from it. No one had breathed 
a whisper against the closed shop. The 
broken heads belonged to union men, 
and the breakers of heads carried paid- 
up union cards. Union men put 500 
pounds of dynamite under the Miners’ 
Union Hall. The leader of the fugi- 
tives was Charles H. Moyer, president 


contract might similarly disappear. 

Knab contends that he pays union 
wages or better, and gives union hours. 
The union says he did not do this until 
on January 1 he signed the contract 
which he refused to renew on May 1, 
and that his latter action was one step 
in the efforts of the Restaurant Keep- 
ers’ Association to crush the union. 


CLOSE RANGE—BY JOHN A. 


Probing the 


Causes of Unrest 
xX 


The tenth of a series of interpre- 
tations of the hearings before the 
Federal Industrial Relations 
Commission by a staff represent- 
ative of The Survey. 


of the Western Federation of Miners, 
and the men who would have killed him 
had been for years members of Butte 
Local No. 1 of that same organiza- 
tion. 

It was not to inquire into this riot 
that the United States Commission on 
Industrial Relations went to Butte and 
held public hearings the first week in 
August. Their itinerary which included 
Butte was mapped out last February. 
In the course of the commission’s hear- 
ings, however, some of. the causes be- 
came apparent. 

But first, a brief statement of what 
actually occurred. June 13 is Miners’ 
Union Day, the anniversary of the or- 
ganization of the Butte local. It is to 
Butte what Labor Day is elsewhere. 
There is a big parade in the morning, 
with bands. The miners march first, 
and after them come all the other 
unions in town. There are between 
6,000 and 7,000 miners employed in 
Butte, for it is the home of the Ana- 
conda Copper Company, the great sub- 
sidiary of the Amalgamated Copper 
Company. 

All the miners belong to the union— 
the Western Federation of Miners. Yet 
there were not 500 miners in the pa- 
rade this year. Thousands of them 
lined the streets instead. When the pa- 
rade, with Riley, president of Local 
No. 1, riding at its head, reached a 
corner where two of the principal 
streets of Butte meet, a sudden attack 
was made. Riley was thrown from his 
horse. The 500 were beaten and told 


to go home. The parade ended right 
there. Then the attacking party went 
to the union hall and “audited the 
books,”. as one miner told me. They 
destroyed them, smashed windows and 
furniture, and took the safe from the 
denuded building, blew it open and took 
$1,065 from it. 

Then they proceeded to organize a 
new union, known as the Butte Mine 
Workers’ Union. After that things 
were comparatively quiet for a time. 
Charles H. Moyer, president of the 
Western Federation of Miners, came to 
town to see what could be done in the 
way of conciliation. It is said by the 
insurgents that he did not confer with 
any but the ‘conservatives’ who re- 
mained loyal; that he surrounded him- 
self with an armed guard, and that 
when he finally called a meeting, the in- 
vitation to attend it was not general. 

Accordingly, a few members went 
into the union hall, and several thou- 
sand surrounded it, waiting to see what 
would happen. Both sides were appar- 
ently nervous, and when some, commo- 
tion occurred on the street it is said 
that those in the building opened fire on 
the crowd. The fire was returned, with 
no effect on the brick walls. Then some 
one cried, “If we can’t get Moyer out 
of office any other way, let’s blow him 
out.” Dynamite was secured from a 
nearby mine, placed at intervals under 
the walls, and the building was wreck- 
ed. Moyer and his associates would 
have been killed had they not climbed 
through a rear window while the dyna- 
mite was being placed, and made their 
escape i:* automobiles. 

The earings developed that the 
eight-hou. day is universal in the cop- 
per mines and smelters of Butte and 
Anaconda. There has been a state law 
to that effect since 1901. Somewhat 
modifying this favorable condition is 
the fact that there is no regular Sunday 
shut-down, the mines operating practi- 
cally continuously seven days a week. 
In this connection the amazing fact de- 
veloped that not only does the Western 
Federation of Miners have no rule 
against seven-day labor, as the United 
Mine Workers have, but the member- 
ship generally insist on being permit- 
ted to work seven days a week. 

When Butte Local No. 1 of the West- 
ern Federation of Miners, was organized 
in 1878, a wage scale of $3.50 a day for 
all underground workers was establish- 
ed. So far as the testimony shows, there 
was no change in this scale until 1907, 
when an attempt was made to raise it to 
$4. This was opposed by the Anaconda 
Company, and the agreement reached 
established a sliding scale, based on the 
selling price of copper, with a minimum 
of $3.50 a day. Under this scale wages 
reached $4 for a time, but have aver- 
aged $3.75. 

The Butte mines are deep and on the 
lower levels the ventilation problem is 
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sute and the heat intense. The Ana- 
mda Company has installed fans that 
yrce air into the mines. The increase 
f forced ventilation in the last ten 
Sars amounts to more than two million 
ibic feet of air per minute. Last year 
275,000 was spent for this purpose, ac- 
ding to C. F. Kelly, vice-president 
id general manager of the company. 

In spite of that it was shown that the 
iberculosis death rate among the 
iners is high. Two investigations of 
iberculosis in Butte have been made. 
ne, by an agent of the Industrial Re- 
tions Commission, placed the respon- 
bility for its prevalence on mining con- 
tions. The other, by Dr. Tuttle, 
amerly state health officer, laid more 
nphasis on insanitary home conditions, 
ad insisted that it was impossible to 
ll whether the mines, home conditions 
r alcoholism were the leading cause. 
The Anaconda Company has an ar- 
ingement with a private hospital, by 
hich it collects and turns over to the 
spital $1 per month from each miner, 
| return for which the hospital agrees 
) treat the miners for everything ex- 
spt contagious or venereal diseases. 
his system came in for a vigorous de- 
unciation from Dr. C. H. Horst, health 
ficer of the city of Butte. He laid the 
revalence of tuberculosis directly to 
lis system. 

“To cure tuberculosis you must take 
at the beginning,” he said. Instead 
f doing this, he declared that when the 
sspital doctors find a man has tuber- 
ilosis they do nothing for him but send 
im back to the mines where he works 
ntil he can work no longer—then he 
ies. “These doctors contract to take 
ire of the miners, but they don’t do 
.’ said Dr. Horst. “They continue to 
yllect the $1 a-month, however.” 

Dr. Thomas J. Murray, head of the 
furray Hospital, which has the Ana- 
mda contract, admitted that only non- 
mtagious diseases and injuries are 
eated. He testified that during the 
st year the hospital has received $6,000 
» $8,000 a month from the miners. 
The complaint of the insurgent Butte 
iners may be reduced to two main 
ints: the fact that mining conditions 
ave not improved more rapidly, and the 
vy of special assessments, which they 
msider excessive. The former was em- 
1asized in the testimony. Thirty-six 
ears is a long time to wait for wages to 
Ivance 7 per cent—from $3.50 to $3.75 
day—especially when other crafts in 
ie town are getting $7 and $8 a day. 
he cause for this was declared to be 
mination of the union by the Anaconda 
opper Mining Company. The evidence 
f such domination the witnesses found 
| the actions of the faction in control. 
A curious fact developed that sur- 
rised the labor members of the com- 
ission. The Butte local has had no 
gular machinery for the adjustment 
f grievances. It has apparently ac- 


quiesced fully in the assertion by the 
company of its right to discharge men 
at will with or without reason. In 1912 
several hundred men were discharged 
by the Anaconda and other companies 
for no other reason than that they were 
members of the Socialist party; and 
the union after sending two committees 
to the management and getting no sat- 
isfaction, took a referendum vote and 
decided to drop the matter. 

On another occasion a strike was or- 
dered by referendum vote, against a 
system of records established by the 
company. ‘The officers simply failed to 
call the strike and nothing further was 
done. 

Great dissatisfaction prevailed over 
the assessments levied during the last 


appealed, and the meeting sustained the 
chair’s ruling. 

There were other minor grievances. 
The president got into a fight with a 
miner and was whipped, whereupon he 
secured the offender’s discharge. It was 
admitted even by “conservatives” who 


remained with the old union that the 
faction in control had been  high- 
handed, that assessments had _ been 


forced on the union, and that the 600 
or so who could crowd into the union 
hall had not been representative of the 
miners. 

What the final outcome will be re- 
mains to be seen. The insurgents claim 
95 per cent of the miners of Butte. 
Those loyal to the old union concede 75 
per cent. A movement is on foot to 
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year. Part of the time dues and assess- 
ments together have run-as high as $5 
a month. 

The charge was made that for years 
the union has been run by “company 
men.” The union hall would hold only 
about 10 per cent of the members. It 
was charged that whenever any mat- 
ter of moment came up the company 
would let men whom it trusted go to 
the meetings on company time, with in- 
structions as to their votes. 

It was charged that this element kept 
itself in power by controlling the ma- 
chinery of election. A movement was 
made to have voting machines installed. 
When this question came up in a meet- 
ing the president declared it lost and 
refused to recognize a demand for a 
division of the house. At a meeting 
where an assessment of $3.50 a month 
for the Michigan strikers was voted, a 
member moved to submit the matter to 
a referendum vote, and the president re- 
fused to put the motion. The member 


amalgamate the Western Federation of 
Miners with the United Mine Workers 
of America. The insurgents say they 
will go in if there is a real merger, and 
the Western Federation of Miners com- 
pletely swallowed up. But if there is 
to be a “metal department” of United 
Mine Workers with the old Western 
Federation officers in control, they will 
remain aloof. 

Meanwhile Charles H. Moyer, who 
was beaten and shot, and deported from 
Calumet, Mich., because he was so dan- 
gerous a radical, doesn’t dare come to 
3utte for fear of what the miners will 
do to him. And in Butte the miners 
who stick to the Western Federation of 
Miners—the mere name of which strikes 
fear to the hearts of all who feel called 
upon to guard the country against an- 
archy—are known by many as conserva- 
tives and company men. It all goes to 
show that you can’t believe everything 
you see in the papers—even the labor 
papers. 


540 
yay TRAMPING trip through the 
mountains offers many chances 
for change of thought. One can in a 
week’s time sleep in the open, in a hay- 
mow, on top of Mount Washington in a 
stage bunk, in a mountain hut, and in 
a first-class hotel. Meals can have as 
wide a range, but none are more inter- 
esting than those taken when lack of 
evening clothes sends one around to the 
“help” dining hall or the steerage, as 
some call it. 

One finds a mixed group of college 
and normal school students, young im- 
migrants, servants from the country 
towns and, most striking of all, the 
itinerant hotel workers. This class, like 
that found in asylums and other public 
institutions, enjoys travel. A summer in 
the mountains and a winter in Bermuda, 
Colorado next, then California and back 
to Atlantic City by way of Asheville. 
Many of them make “big money” but 
few retain much. 

The housing conditions of these help- 
ers deserves a special study. Guests 
seldom know much about the life of 
those who serve them. One manager 
talked freely about his difficulties. The 
most troublesome class, he stated, were 
the college men or as he called them 
“the school boys.’ They are efficient 
but they find it hard to see that the rules 
that apply to others are for them as well. 
They are used to privilege and want to 
carry on their larks even when others 
are seriously disturbed by them. Is this 
a vestige of the days of privilege when 
the college had its own court? 


NE finds many Dartmouth men in 

charge of the mountain huts, the 
stage houses, etc. Some of them are re- 
markably fine fellows. This college 
seems to have studied splendidly its out- 
of-door-life possibilities and to have 
worked out well its own winter life. The 
book issued by the Dartmouth Outing 
Club would be a good source of sugges- 
tions on the natural development of 
physical activities for any institution. 


HE automobile folk dash by furi- 

ously and look pityingly at the walk- 
ers who have stopped for a bath in the 
Saco and to read Vernon Lee’s Ariadne 
of Mantua while afternoon tea is pre- 
paring over an alcohol burner. At the 
foot of one mountain a big machine 
stopped, and out of it father, mother and 


"VE noticed that no one has bothered to write 
The praise of a poor little shivering mite 

Like me in a story or leather-bound book 
To read in the glow of a warm ingle-nook; 
No painter sees art in my wind-blistered cheeks 
Or picturesque poses in me ever seeks; 
I’m nothing unusual, nothing sublime, 
I’m only worth while when I ‘‘get there on time.’ 


I’m never too tired to be sent out at night 
At someone’s request for fresh thrills of delight; 
It may be a dress, or it may be a flower, 


Field Notes 
ofa . 
Vacationer 
by 


Frank A. Manny 


Teachers’ Training School, 
Baltimore 


two grown sons—splendid types all of 
them—took cots and tents for a camp. 
But to most of the riders there is noth- 
ing but rush—two minutes for the “Great 
Stone Face’—“Under a cloud—too bad 
—drive on,” and then the hotel for the 
night. 


A COMPANY of camp fire girls in 

the free life of the mountains is 
a sight that would shock some of the 
conservatives. But what womanliness 
bloomers do make possible for outing 
trips! Walls and fences can be passed 
gracefully without worry about limbs 
and petticoats. The feminine yields to 
the human. 


HE visitor to the average boys’ 

camp wonders why some form of 
productive activity does not appear in 
the schedule. I have seen hundreds of 
bushels of berries wasting near a camp 
where seventy boys ate berries expressed 
from Boston! 

This summer a company of boy 
scouts have done a good work in trail 
making down the Wild River. It is 
hoped that the success of the experiment 
may be made known in a form that will 
reach many camp leaders. 


Down on the Piscataqua is develop- 

ing a camp of unusual significance. 
The son of the poet, Sidney Lanier, and 
his wife have succeeded in steering clear 
of the shoals which so easily strand 
those seeking freedom from convention. 
One finds there a wholesome, sane, in- 


THE DELIVERY BOY 


MADELEINE SwWEENY MILLER 


time.’’ 


Whatever it is, it must come on the hour. 
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telligent, happy life for adults and chil- 
dren. 

The most distinctive development is 
that of the festival. Peter Dykema of 
Wisconsin University, James Oppen- 
heim, Miss Porter of the Children’s 
Theatre, and many others have con- 
tributed to a festival life which includes 
the daily bean and berry picking as well 
as the great frolic following haymaking. 
A pageant rich in color and symbolism, 
it represents the movement of life in the 
camp. The Pioneers was written by 
James Oppenheim as.a part of one of 
these celebrations, 

The heart of the camp appears in the 
scenes in Bible Drama given on Sunday 
afternoons in the Pines. Sidney Lanier 
recites the greater part of the text, 
standinglike a prophet of the new order 


‘in the center of the grove, while around 


him form the settings of the old Bible 
stories. Early in the season there is the 
Creation; later comes the day of the 
Cross; and, at the close of the season, 
the Nativity. A small organ and a vio- 
lin furnish the music. The costumes are 
very effective but simple. The audience, 
especially the children, have learned by 
participation in production to feel them- 
selves a part of what others produce. 
Altogether one feels that the spirit is 
much like that of Ober Ammergau at 
its best. There is excellent acting done 
by many of those taking part yet the few 
necessary preparatory exercises are 
themselves religious exercises. 


A VISIT to some of the encampments 

of cadets and a study of their 
drills and mock battles raises again the 
question that came first when I studied 
the military service of young Italians 
and Germans. The Peace Society ought 
to publish a report on those elements in 
military training which deserve to be 
freed from militarism and carried over 
into general education. : 


ND now I am back at the summer 

home where one’s first energies go 
to insuring a supply of wood, water and 
milk. The farmer’s wife to whom I ap- 
pealed looked at me wonderingly and 
said, “Why don’t you use condensed 
milk? We do.” For cream and milk 
our country community has been obliged 
to fall back upon railway express service 
from the city. Surely it is not the sim- 
ple life here but it is different. 


How seldom the voice at the door tells 

me ‘‘Thanks’’? 
How rarely one heart from the great 

human ranks 
Inquires of my soul if it be weak or well, 
When' maybe I’m verging the borders of Hell. 
For no one has thought me a subject for song 
: Or singled me out from the hustling throng; 
I’m nothing unusual, nothing sublime, 
My gentlest endearment is ‘‘Get here on 


—From Songs from Smoke. 


SOCIAL AGENCIES 


UR DORMANT STATE INSTITUTIONS—BY ROBERT 


W. KELSO 


No community of English- 
Peeakine people has thus far in history 
continued long without the development 
of systems for the relief and repair of 
broken citizenship. Sympathy for the 
unfortunate is sometimes given as the 
cause of this development. The true 
teason is collective self-defense. 

Whoever in a community trans- 
gresses the rules by which the entire 
group of citizens regulate their rights 
and advance the common good is a 
menace to the common weal and must 
be made by force to conform*to the 
laws. Whoever in such a community 
falls ill and is thereby incapable of self- 
support becomes a burden upon anyone 
who will give him aid. 

‘In an enlightened state the tendency 
is ever to throw such a burden upon 
the mass of the public, taking the cost 
from taxation. And if there be in that 
community any citizen who for lack of 
stamina or through defective mind can- 
not maintain himself and his, he too 
becomes a burden, which modern civ- 
ilization tends to place upon the should- 
ers of the public. 

To maintain such burdens the state 
institutes methods of incarceration for 
delinquents and enters upon systems of 
relief in institutions aud aid in the 
home. However obvious the play of 
sympathy for the unfortunate may be 
in the carrying out of these enterprises 
by the state, the fundamental purpose 
must always be the protection of the 
entire group, that is to say, the public 
welfare. 

If this analysis be accepted, it must 
follow therefrom that in the process of 
administering state institutions the in- 
dividual to be relieved cannot consti- 
tute the sole consideration. The first 
object is the public well-being; the in- 
dividual case comes second and is to 
be interpreted only in the light of the 
first. 

And there is another consideration 
arising from these premises. If the 
welfare of all the people is the primary 
consideration, it must follow that every 
individual falling into public distress 
or coming to public charge. whether 
innocently or otherwise, is the proper 
subject of study on the part of that 
public to the end that like dependency 
and care may be prevented in the future. 

The briefest inspection of public in- 
stitutions throughout the country will 
show that this fundamental reason for 
the existence of such state enterprises is 
largely lost sight of. Food, furnishings. 
fuel, the farm, all the endless detail ‘ot 
the prison, the hospital or the school 
loom large in the minds of the authori- 


ie 


ties. This is so in the very nature of 
things; for always where two lines of 
thought, each calling for action, are pre- 
sented to an administrative officer, of 
which the one is abstract, demanding a 
study of the principles of government, 
and the other is concrete, presenting 
problems of purchase, of furnishing, of 
assigning tasks, of construction of 
buildings, it is inevitable that the ab- 
stract process with its greater demands 
upon logical thought and imagination 
will suffer. 

The defect therefore lies not so much 
in the personnel of present adminis- 
trative forces as in the system by which 
our state institutions are carried on. 
One or two familiar examples will 
serve to show the defect, and foreshad- 
ow a partial remedy. 

Rip Van Winkle finds his way to a 
state institution. He is taken in and 
found to be suffering from a frosted 
foot, the result of tramping on the high- 
way. He is unknown to us till we see 
his face. The foot yields rapidly to 
treatment. Rip is given light work in 
the bakery, and it is only then discov- 
ered that he despises work as a child 
hates castor oil. 


THE JAPAN PEAGE MOVEMENT}: 
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The Japan Peace Movement is the 
monthly organ of the Japan Peace 
Society and the American Peace So- 
ciety of Japan. It is printed in two 
languages. Its front cover is in 
English and its back cover in Japan- 
ese, as shown above. 


Time goes by; the weather moderates. 


_ Spring has come and Rip departs, better 


nourished than before, better clothed, 
clean-shaven,—for all of which the pub- 
lic has paid. The door closes after him 
and we see him no more—till cold 
weather. Behind Rip stands a record 
which concentrates its energy upon a 
frosted foot. He is known only by that 
foot. Yet in truth that was but a minor 
injury; the real trouble with Van Win- 
kle was his aversion to work. It is by 
perseverance in manly toil that we ful- 
fill each man his station in this world. 
That is the philosophy of enduring gov- 
ernment; but Rip is not of such a cult. 
Yet he is among us and of us, and if he 
does not support himself the rest of 
us will certainly be obliged to pitch in 
and do it for him. He represents a 
fragment of the dead load which we 
as a community of citizens must carry 
upon our shoulders unless perchance we 
can discover some remedy for his aver- 
sion to work. But we didn’t advance 
our research very far into the causes of 
that weakness by confining ourselves to 
his frosted foot. 

Let us view the point from a slightly 
different angle in another example. 
Delia is the mother of several children. 
She has recurring fits of insanity, dur- 
ing which she receives the best institu- 
tional care and treatment that the coun- 
try affords. The records of one state 
institution are filled with the history of 
her several attacks and the treatment 
given. 

One of Delia’s boys is serving sent- 
ence for crime—he likes to burn build- 
ings. Consequently another institution 
carries a record of his commitment, his 
duties and his treatment. 

There is still one other institution in- 
terested. Delia’s oldest daughter has 
had to be “sent away” and her illegiti- 
mate child turned over to the public to 
support. She herself shows beyond 
doubt that she is feeble-minded and is 
probably delinquent only because she is 
defective. A third institution, therefore, 
is laboring with this girl, devoting time, 
energy, and public money in an attempt 
to give her back to the community bet- 
ter than she was received. 

There is by the average procedure of 
today no systematic way in which these 
three institutions may know that they 
are interested in one and the same fam- 
ily. Each is dealing with its charge as 
an inmate whose existence for institu- 
tion purposes begins at the moment’ of 
admittance and terminates with dis- 
charge or at the end of parole. To make 
an exhaustive study of the other chil- 
dren, the husband, and the progenitors 
of the group is apparently beyond the 
scope of each or of all three institutions. 

It is easy to guess at the causes of 
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dependency in this case. But it remains 
a guess. Not knowing the facts, we 
guess at them; and guessing at the facts 
we can do no better than guess at the 
causes of the problem proving so costly 


in blood and money. Almost unlimited, 


opportunity is constantly slipping by for 
using the institution as a laboratory. 

It has sometimes been argued that the 
administrative force of modern public 
institutions is far too busy to make spe- 
cial study of its system of keeping rec- 
ords; of its relationship to other public 
enterprises; of its laboratory data at 
present lying idle in the records; and 
that consequently all such assistance 
must be hired at great expense. The 
difficulty with the argument is that its 
view is too narrow. 

It is true that the working force is 
usually below a proper quota and that 
superintendent and staff are constantly 
overworked. But it does not follow tha: 
the machinery for research’ cannot be 
produced without excessive cost. The, 
frequent interpretation of the proposal 
to create such machinery is that the 
intensive study of any phase of the in- 
stitutional field means the employment 
of numerous statistical clerks at so 
much per month or per year. This is 
the point at which the view is too nar- 
row. 

Research in the field of sociology re- 
quires skill of a high order and cannot 
usually be bought in the shape of a 
statistical clerk. Its best mode results 
from the close co-operation of a group 
of skilled persons each fired with the 
spirit of discovery and an ambition to 
add to the fund of human knowledge. 

And such assistance can be had for 
the asking. At the present day it would 
be necessary only to make known a 
willingness to aid and abet the study in 
all ways open to the administration. 
Hundreds of colleges, professional 
schools, scientific associations and or- 
ganizations formed for the purpose of 
special research stand ready to furnish 
talent at any time it may be assured of 
welcome by the public institution. 

In some localities such studies have 
been undertaken with results that have 
gone far beyond expectation. And a 
valuable by-product has been contagion 
of the zeal for betterment, so that the 
administration of the institution has re- 
acted with a fine spirit of service. 

A humble example, within the writer’s 
personal knowledge, will serve to illus- 
trate the point. On the island of Peni- 
kese, in Buzzard’s Bay, Massachusetts 
maintains a hospital for lepers. 

Location upon this no-man’s-land re- 
sulted from the cry of “unclean” with 
which the public inhumanely met the 
problem of segregation for lepers. To 
the authorities in charge of the hospital 
it soon became apparent that unless a 
motive above the mere love of gain were 
permanently assured the tendency of the 
institution must be toward the condi- 
tion of a colony or exile for outcasts, 
rather than a modern hospital providing 
the best known means of care and treat- 
ment. 

Those same authorities believed that 
every public institution should be con- 
stituted a station for scientific research. 


Adding their problem to their belief 
they reasoned that not only should such 
a hospital as Penikese with its admirable 
facilities for isolation be made a base 
for the scientific study of leprosy, but 
also that the very life of the institution 
as a hospital depended upon inspiring 
the staff with an intense scientific zeal. 

The desire to secure the talent for a 
special study of leprosy was made known 
to the heads of Harvard Medical School. 
The response was immediate. At the 
present time, after the lapse of a year, 
the conclusions from preliminary studies 
are adding to the world’s knowledge of 
this disease. The staff at Penikese is 
fired with ambition to accomplish more 
than kindly care and treatment; and 
the patients who formerly were often 
seen to flee to their cottages upon the 
approach_of a visitor, now importune 
the physician with requests that they be 
allowed to contribute something, though 
it be ever so little, to his experiments. 


As a part of the co-operative plan, 
the resident physician is made a fellow 
of the Medical School, and his superior 
officer in the school is visiting patholo- 
gist. Experiments are carried out in 
collaboration in which the talent and the 
facilit.cs afforded by the School’s great 
laboratories are brought to bear. The 
work is further supplemented by a medi- 
cal advisory committee. So far as the 
public taxes are concerned, the outlay 
has been limited to a negligible charge 
for travel. 

Magnify this small example a thou- 
sand times by bringing about the same 
condition in some of the populous institu- 
tions which present so many problems 
of dependency, of sickness, of mental 
defect, and it becomes apparent how 
well worth while it may be to enlist the 
bona fide students who are numerous in 
every community in a careful survey 
and analysis of all the functions of our 
state institutions. 


—BY S. R. WINTERS oniversiry oF NoRTH CAROLINA 


. NORTH CAROLINA ANSWER TO SOUTH CAROLINA 


South Carolina has enacted a law 
prohibiting white people from teaching 
in schools where Negroes are taught 
unless the consent of the county Board 
of Education is first obtained. Gov. 
Cole Blease, in championing the bill, 
said, “Any white man who will sit at 
the presidency of a Negro college, in 
my opinion is about as low as it is 
possible for any man with a _ white 
mother to get and is unworthy of the 
association of any decent gentleman.” 

The activities of students who are 
members, of the: ‘Yo sve Cys xeatetne 
University of North Carolina indicate 
that the spirit of this South Carolina 
legislation does not characterize the 
feeling of all white people toward 
the Negroes. ' For these students at 


“DoING THE Past WEEK” 


“the greatest thing that happened 
to me Doing the past week 

“Was trouble about my work. on 
the past Wed. as I thort my work 
was don all wright and neetly 
don mr. Jones came in. ask me 
how was getting along. I of corse 
told him all wright Sir. 

“He then looked up ward and sed 
I dont think so. Would you call 
this room clean with all of these 
spider webbs in it. No sir. No 
sir. I just hadnent seen them. I 
then went to work and cleaned 
them out. 

“that caused me to think about 
my other Building, soon as I had 
finished there I went strait to the 
Pebody Building, first thing I don 
was to clean the spider webbs out. 

“Prof. Noble came in and sed 
you are thortful you are the very 
one we need around here. I then 
thanked him. 

“that made me think that a wise 
man wont make the same mistake 
twice so I must be wise.” 


Chapel Hill, N. C., have undertaken a 
campaign for the betterment of the 
Negroes of their community. 

The University Y. M. C. A. had long 
felt that its work should not be confined 
altogether to the campus. It recog- 
nized its duty to co-operate in efforts 
for community uplift. And it con- 
sidered the Negro settlements as vital 
parts of the community. 

The entering wedge was a series of 
lectures on Negro life in the South. Im- 
ported speakers, members of the uni- 
versity faculty and students took up 
various aspects of the problem, 

The actual study of the Negro settle- 
ment covered occupation, location of 
homes, home ownership, number of chil- 
dren in families, size of house, water 
used, etc. The investigators found 
health conditions above the average of 
Negro settlements in the South. 

While there was room for improve- 
ment in sanitary conditions, yards and 
home surroundings were fairly clean. 
A case in which a pig was kept inthe 
house with only a partition and a door 
between the sleeping quarters of the 
pig and the people, was perhaps the 
most extreme instance discovered. A 
large proportion of the Negroes own 
their own homes. 

The most important educational ef- 
fort is a night school, chiefly for Negro 
boys from 12 to 20 years old, who are 
at work during the day. Ten college 
students are helping in this school. 
which is conducted five nights each 
week. Arithmetic and history are the 
favorite subjects of the Negro student, 
and in them he makes progress most 
readily. Grammar seems difficult to 
grasp and the school aims to drill it 
into the student by requiring him con- 
stantly to write themes. A good ex- 
ample is shown at the left. 

The interest of the pupils is shown 
by their regular attendance. The ex- 
penses of the school are paid from sub- 
scriptions raised by the pupils. 


Social Agencies 
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Pecking at Poverty Hill by individual effort is slow work. Organized effort acts like a steam shovel. 
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CUTTING THROUGH POVERTY HILL 


Associated Charities of Des Moines, Iowa. 


OINT CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES AND SOCIOLOG- 
ICAL FORCES IN COLORADO—BY C. R. HENDERSON 


THE EXTENSION division of the 
Jniversity of Colorado brought together 
mn the heights and in the clear atmos- 
here of Boulder, a “sociological con- 
erence.” In a week of discussion men 
ind women of various professions, rep- 
esenting many points of view, con- 
idered vital human interests. On the 
pening evening, in the vast hall of the 
iniversity, some historical aspects of 
hilanthropy were presented. 

It was urged, with authority, that the 
lisposal of garbage, consideration of 
ewer gas and plumbing, and pure food 
aws, while esthetically and economically 
nteresting, have comparatively little to 
lo with health; that more attention 
hould be given to tuberculosis, infant 
nortality, venereal diseases. The chief 
neans of arming the community against 
lisease is education, instruction and 
raining in hygienic habits. Medical col- 
eges are called upon to train health of- 
icials, and communities are urged to em- 
oy them and provide adequate funds, 
ince health has its price. Rural hy- 
jene, with reference to Colorado condi- 
ions, was noticed. 

The meeting on charities and correc- 
ion opened with a strong paper on pub- 
ic outdoor relief. This form of relief is 
lecessary, and almost universal; in the 
ew cities where it has been abolished 
he results are in dispute. This form of 
harity, while inevitable and desirable, 
s also dangerous, especially when dis- 
ruised as “mothers’ pensions.” To save 
uuitdoor public relief from bankruptcy, it 
must use the friendly visiting service 
vhose value has been demonstrated in 
roluntary charity organizations. ~The 
tate has resources and can be depended 
ipon, but it needs to be supplemented by 
rivate organizations. 

The Colorado prison system of work- 
ng convicts (“citizens”) on the moun- 
a roads was sympathetically explained. 

he system of reformatory institutions 
f the state was described and their chief 
lefects pointed out. 

At almost every session emphasis was 
aid upon the school, the university and 
er educational institutions. Very im- 


pressive was the plea that while the 
church loyally helps the school in guid- 
ing the young, the sensational newspaper 
and the depraved theater are agencies 
of depravity. It is unjust to charge the 
public school with failure to shape char- 
acter when so many vicious influences 
are permitted’ to gain control of youth. 

Naturally just now in Colorado, indus- 
trial problems excited the most intense 
interest. The striking miners were rep- 
resented by their attorney and several 
members of the unions. A lawyer rep- 
resenting the corporations declared that 
there is only one question at issue. There 
is not and never has been any grievance; 
the trouble has all been made by walking 
delegates backed by public officials too 
cowardly to enforce the laws protecting 
life and property. The only thing to do 
now is to hang the assassins and their 
supporters. Generally, however, there 
was manifest a desire to see all sides 
of the problem. 

At the last session many of the con- 
structive suggestions of the week were 
summarized in a statement of a “social 
program for state and nation.” All sane 
citizens agree that law must be obeyed, 
life and property be held sacred, and lib- 
erty guaranteed by government. But men 
are coming to believe that government 
is more than a big policeman with a 
club; that it has moral duties and is the 
agency and instrument of the common 
will, its end the common welfare. De- 
mocracy protects property, even that of 
corporations guilty of fraud and corrup- 
tion, but it also insists that property must 


justify itself by its beneficence. Whether 


this responsibility is enforced by com- 
pelling combinations to dissolve into 
competing units; or by license and con- 
trol through commissions, or through 
public ownership, the people are deter- 
mined to find some way to be masters. 
A social program for wage-earners 
and all who are economically dependent 
while politically free and powerful will 
permit and regulate collective bargain- 
ing and meeting combination with com- 
bination; will provide a system of public 
labor exchanges and reduce the irregu- 
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From cartoons by the 


larities of demand for labor; will pro- 
tect the physical integrity of workers 
against accidents and disease; will in- 
crease industrial efficiency and earning 
power by technical training; will provide 
impartial ‘and inexpensive tribunals for 
the settlement of disputes; will build up 
a system of social insurance to secure 
increase when men are disabled by sick- 
ness, accident, invalidism, when unem- 
ployed, and when death removes the stay 
of the dependent family. 

This is not “paternalism” but democra- 
cy; and it will make law respected by 
making it worthy of moral reverence; it 
will make armed conflict and violence 
rare, by giving justice to all on equal 
terms. 


EACHERS FOR THE FEEBLE- 
MINDED 


THE INCREASED demand _ for 
training in teaching mentally defective 
pupils is shown by the experience of 
New York University with its summer 
demonstration school, held for the first 
time this year. 


This school, conducted on Sullivan - 
street, New York city, has seventy 
feeble-minded girls and boys, three 


years or more backward mentally, drawn 
from the neighborhood. It is believed 
to be the first experiment of the kind 
ever undertaken. It is’ conducted for 
the benefit of those enrolled in the Uni- 
versity’s Department of Education for 
Defectives, of which Henry H. God- 
dard, director of the department of re- 
search of the Vineland Training School, 
New Jersey, is director. There have 
been eighty registrations for the work 
of this department this summer—a num- 
ber far exceeding the expectations of 
the university authorities. Most of those 
enrolling expect to teach ungraded 
classes in the public schools. 

New York University will introduce 
this fall a two-year course in the teach- 
ing of mental defectives, awarding a 
certificate to graduates. It is hoped to 
make the demonstration school, which 
this summer is under the supervision 
of Meta Anderson, supervisor of spe- 
cial classes in the Newark, N. J., public 
schools, a permanent part of the winter 
work of the university. 


EDUCATION 


MAYOR AND A BIG CITY’S EDUCATIONAL PROB- 
LEMS—BY WINTHROP D. LANE 


Tue mayor of New York city 
has joined hands with the board of edu- 
cation to solve for that community the 
most pressing problem before the public 
schools today —the problem of vocation- 
al education for young boys and girls. 

Herman Schneider, dean of the Col- 
lege of Engineering of Cincinnati, and 
William Wirt, superintendent of public 
schools in Gary, Ind., who were retained 
by the board of education some months 
ago to study the needs and opportuni- 
ties for vocational instruction in New 
York and to make recommendations, 
have submitted their reports. 

Although the contents of these re- 
ports have not been given out in de- 
tail, it is known that both specialists 
have made recommendations in line with 
the types of vocational schooling for 
which their names have come to stand. 
Dean Schneider has become noted for 
a co-operative system of part-time in- 
struction. Scores of manufacturing, 
railroad and construction companies in 
Cincinnati co-operate in educating stu- 
dents by permitting them to alternate be- 
tween shop and _ school in two-week 
shifts. 

The essence of Superintendent Wirt’s 
regime is his effective use of the school 
plant, which makes it possible to house 
many more pupils than is the rule, and 
his “vocationalizing” of elementary 
grade instruction. He has cut down the 
exodus of those who heretofore have be- 
come “tired of school.” 

When retained, Dean Schneider was 
asked to render his opinion specifically 
with reference to the need and oppor- 
tunity for co-operative part-time school- 
ing, and Mr. Wirt was asked to make 
recommendations affecting the elemen- 
. tary grades. Their reports enjoy the 
status of expert advice. A committee 
of the board of education was recently 
appointed to study the problem of voca- 
tional education in New York, and this 
committee will make use of the reports. 

The retaining of Messrs. Schneider 
and Wirt came as a direct result of a 
recent trip west by New York’s thirty- 
four-year-old mayor, by Thomas W. 
Churchill, president of the board of edu- 
cation and by other city and school offi- 
cials. The trip was undertaken for the 
express purpose of getting light on New 
York’s educational problems. Visits 
were made to Cincinnati, Gary and 
Chicago. It was reported that another 
purpose of the trip was to find a man to 
fill a vacancy recently created in the 
board of superintendents. A specialist 
in vocational education was wanted—so 
the report ran—to work out a compre- 
hensive plan for that type of schooling 
in New York city. This position, which 
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must be filled by the board of education, 
is still vacant. 

The somewhat unique fact that the 
mayor of a great city has taken a vital 
personal concern in the city’s education- 
al policy, and the probability that his 
influence will be felt in carrying that 
policy through, lend unusual interest to 
his views on the problems involved. In 
an interview granted to the writer 
Mayor Mitchel said: 

“We hope that the reports of Dean 
Schneider and Superintendent Wirt will 
be such that their recommendations can 
be adopted in large part. We want to 
do something at once. 

“New York city has three educational 
objects before her. She must establish 
adequate co-operative industrial train- 
ing for pupils of school age, that is, a 
system of part-time instruction in shop 
and school for those who are old enough 
to learn a trade. She must establish a 
system of continuation schooling by 
which those who have been forced to 
leave school and go to work—adults and 
youths alike—may be given opportunity 
to return to the class room for a few 
hours each week for further self-equip- 
ment. Finally, she must introduce pre- 
vocational instruction. By this I mean 
there must be an enlivening of the ele- 
mentary curriculum to retain the inter- 
est of growing boys and girls and to 
lay broad foundations for possible in- 
dustrial careers later. 

“We have made a beginning with con- 
tinuation and with prevocational instruc- 
tion, but we have done nothing with 
co-operative schooling. I do not doubt 
that our manufacturers and employers 
will meet the city half way in the intro- 
duction of this type of instruction. It 
may be that there are some industries 
or trades in which, because of the char- 
acter of the work or the conditions of 
employment, it is unwise to attempt co- 
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operation. I do not know enough about 
industry to answer that.” 

“Do you think that ‘it would be possi- 
ble to discover fundamental principles 
underlying all, or most, modern trades 
or industries, which could form the 
basis of prevocational instruction for 
boys and girls in the grades?” was 
askeds ~ 

“T doubt it, though here again those 
who know more about industry have first 
right to speak. I am afraid the com- 
mon denominator—the set of underlying 
principles—would prove too small to be 
of much educational value. It was pro- 
posed that a study be made in New 
York with the express object of getting 
information on that point. I have been 
in favor of such a study for the simple 
reason that the data may become useful 


some time. 


“New York city is not going to re- 
gard vocational education for girls as a_ 
problem distinct from vocational educa- 
tional education for boys. We shall 
meet the one as adequately and carefully 
as the other.” 

For two years New York’s board of 
education has been more and more in- 
teresting itself in vocational education. 
In 1909 the expenditure for salaries 
alone for day vocational instruction was 
$3,722; in 1913 this amount was $84,000; 
and in 1914 it was $140,000. The first 
experiments in prevocational instruction 
in the seventh and eighth grades (con- 
ducted in two schools) were made dur-— 
ing the past year. This is true also of 
day continuation classes. 

President Churchill, of the board of 
education, declared in his latest annual 
report that “we are not doing nearly 
enough along the lines of vocational 
education” and that “no other problem 
is of more concern to the board of edu- 
cation than this.” City Superintendent 
of Schools Maxwell has said: “In my 
judgment, what our schools most need 
today is a great extension of the oppor-— 
tunities for industrial education.” . 


M ‘rorces’ WITH THE NATION’S EDUCATIONAL. 


THOUGH WE ARE not over- 
prone these days to look upon the “bold 
teacher’s doctrine” as necessarily “sanc- 
tified by truth,” yet many of us are apt 


to listen attentively when educators 
gather together and unburden their 
minds. And we strain the ear a little 


more than usual when the teaching 
forces of the United States mobilize 
annually in the sessions of the National 
Education Association, as they did last 
month at their fifty-second meeting in 
St. Raul. 

Of course they discussed everything 
from the function of education in a de- 


mocracy to musical terminology. The 
temper of these 5,000 teachers toward 
the “emancipation of women” was indi- 
cated when a resolution favoring woman 
suffrage was passed with little opposi- 
tion. “Equal pay for equal service” was 
also a popular recommendation. j 

One felt, as he listened to pronounce-— 
ments in favor of greater social and ed- 
ucational freedom for women, that 
many of these were delivered in the 
spirit of “last shots,” just to make sure 
that the enemy was dead. When a 
speaker declared that Jane Jones had 
as much right to become a lawyer or 
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doctor as John Jones had to become a 
cook or dressmaker, there was no longer 
any fire in the eye or challenge in the 
tone. There was little expectancy of 
disagreement with the statement that 
women as well as men ought to be train- 
ed for social responsibility or for life in 
the twentieth century. One had a feel- 
ing that declarations of this sort’ were 
almost as needlessly cautious as the 
twentieth “trenched gash” in Banquo’s 
head. 

Nevertheless a whole session was 
given to discussing The Status of 
Woman. Mary E. Woolley saw in Pres- 
ident Jordan’s statement that “the 
twentieth century, above all others, will 
be strenuous, complex and democratic,” 
a hint of the kind of preparation women 
must have to live in this century strong- 
ly and well. The earnest woman of to- 
day said Miss Woolley, does not look 
upon education as a personal acquisi- 
tion, nor does she consider that schools 
exist in order that she may be “high- 
ly accomplished.” 

Home-making, said Miss Woolley, 
which is only one of the many kinds 
of service demanded of women to-day, 
must broaden into a conception not to 
be confined within the walls of a single 
dwelling. The home-maker’s “responsi- 
bility includes the home of the other 
woman, the woman who is living in a 
tenement, not differentiated. by the word 
‘model’; whose only ‘sleeping porch’ is 
a fire-escape, which must also serve as 
the family store-room and the family 
coal bin; who has never heard lectures 
on sanitation—probably does not know 
the meaning of the word—and is so ac- 
customed to inner rooms, where sun and 
air have never penetrated, to close hall- 
ways and foul odors, that light, : airy, 
sunny rooms would seem like a bit of 
heaven brought down to earth, as indeed 
they are; whose children learn life not 
from the wholesome influences of the 
home but from the unwholesome influ- 
ences of the’ street; who ekes out an 
existence by an unending round ~ of 
weary toil and never knows what it is to 
have a living wage. 

“In other ways the ‘home maker’ of 
the twentieth century has a very much 
wider responsibility than her grand- 
mother—a responsibility for the indus- 
tries taken out of the home and entrusted 
to bakeries and restaurants, laundries and 
soap factories, canneries and dairies, 
mills and tailoring establishments; a re- 
sponsibility for pure food and clean 
Streets, hygienic school rooms and 
wholesome amusements, for the preven- 
tion of contagious diseases of the body, 
and the elimination of \drunkenness and 
the social evil, the contagious diseases 
of the soul. Above all, upon her rests 
the responsibility for the child life of 
the nation, that it may not be defrauded 
of the child’s right to play and happi- 
ness, education and good influence.” 


A Social Worker’s Criticism 


Both the National Education Associa- 
tion and its Department of Superintend- 
ence, the two most representative bodies 
of school teachers and administrators in 

e country, have apparently decided to 

tn deaf ears to Byron’s admonition 

seek: roses in December or ice in 


WILLIAM WIRT, GARY, 


One of the vocational education experts 
making plans for New York 


IND. 


June as soon as true in critics. In pur- 
suance of a seemingly deliberate policy 
they are inviting the social workers of 
the nation, who are reputed to frown 
every time they look at a school, to 
come and tell them what is wrong with 
public education. 

At St. Paul three instances of failure 
by the public school were pointed out by 
Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, assistant di- 
rector of the Chicago School of Civics 
and Philanthropy, whose view of the 
school as an instrument “for testing 
present social relationships and for se- 
curing improvements in social condi- 
tions” must have startled many teachers. 

The first failure she mentioned in- 
cludes those cases in which the child’s 
school experience makes little impression 
because his home conditons are bad. 
With respect to these, Miss Breckin- 
ridge asked whether the school habitual- 
ly does all it can, not only to discover 
them, but to bring reconstructive influ- 
ences to bear on the home situations. 

Again, there is a class of pupils, said 
Miss Breckinridge, whose needs the 
school as yet fails to meet Among these 
are immigrants and those who leave 
school at the earliest moment allowed by 
law to take up wage-paid work. What 
can or ought to be done for these the 
educator must decide, but the decision 
ought to be based, said the speaker, on 
information furnished by those who 
know out of what surroundings the chil- 
dren come and into what kinds of em- 
ployment they go. 

The third failure cited by Miss Breck- 
inridge embraces those cases in which 
the attendance of the child is either not 
secured at all or secured inadequately. 
From the standpoint of the social work- 
er, to whom school attendance is an im- 
portant factor in family restoration and 
industrial efficiency these losses on the 
part of children, said Miss Breckinridge, 
seem of enormous importance. There is 
need of devices within the system and 
of co-operation with outside agencies 
that will bring this waste to a minimum. 
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On Teaching Sex Hygiene 


There has been a pronounced forward 
movement in the attitude toward teach- 
ing sex hygiene in the schools, says J. 
Stanley Brown, if we compare the discus- 
sion at St. Paul with that before the 
Department of Superintendence at Rich- 
mond, Va., last winter... Mr. Brown is 
superintendent of Township High 
School, Joliet, Ill., where he has intro- 
duced instruction in this subject. We 
quote from a report he wrote for THE 
SURVEY : 


“Bitter and arbitrary opposition, which 
in many quarters this new subject has 
met, seemed almost gone and the resolu- 
tions of the entire body of the N. E. A., 
while cautious concerning the fitness of 
the person giving instruction, were posi- 
tive in declaring that such instruction 
should be given in the public schools. 

“All were agreed that the home has 
its work to perform and that it is es- 
sential that both father and mother be 
nrepared to give the kind of instruction 
needed and to co-operate with the teach- 
er. 

“By common agreement the subject is 
not to be lugged into the class room in 
its entirety but is to be given in connec- 
tion with various studies. Eugenics, eu- 
thenics, race preservation and divorce 
are wrapped up in the big idea of sex 
and ought not to be dragged into the 
pool of the “sexual” as if sex and sex- 
ual meant the same thing. 

“Tt is agreed that best results come 
from teaching boys and girls in special 
classes. It was clearly pointed out that 
the treatment of disease, resulting from 
violation of sex laws, ought to be con- 
sidered in just the same way as the treat- 
ment of any other disease. 

“Tt is maintained that teaching on this 
subject ought to be graded in just the 
same way as teaching on any other sub- 
ject and that instruction ought to begin 
as early as the third or fourth grade and 
proceed in a logical way through the 
adolescent period. Only such informa- 
tion should be given at each stage 
the grade of the pupil indicates can be 
properly assimilated, and it is main- 
tained that the parent or guardian may 
always have the right to ask that the 
child be excused entirely from such in- 
struction. 

“In order that teachers themselves 
may be properly prepared to give in- 
struction, it was urged that normal 
schools, colleges and theological semin- 
aries should provide adequate courses 
for teachers in sex hygiene, and that 
by so doing there may be a wiser and 
more friendly co-operation of the three 
great forces in society, the school, the 
home and the church.” 


Vocational Education 


“The problems of vocational educa- 
tion are like a piece of tough beefsteak 
—the more they are chewed, the bigger 
they get,” writes R. R. Lutz, of the Di- 
vision of Education of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, in reporting the St. Paul 
discussion on this subject for THE Sur- 
veY. He goes on: 


1See THe Survey for March 14, 1914, 


page 746. 
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“The Committee on Vocational Edu- 
cation- and Vocational Guidance started 
the ball rolling with “A Proposed Ter- 
minology.” There can be no doubt that 
this report will aid in establishing a com- 
mon basis for future talking and think- 
ing, in spite of individual differences 
of opinion regarding the definitions and 
classifications proposed. The report is 
largely based upon the theory and prac- 
tice of vocational education in Massa- 
chusetts. 

“The question of training and qualifi- 
cations of teachers gave rise to a sharp 
division of opinion. A St. Paul manu- 
facturer defended the policy of employ- 
ing journeymen mechanics as teachers 
in vocational schools and cited the ex- 
perience of the St. Paul Institute, where 
a marked increase in enrollment and 
general efficiency was obtained, he said, 
by substituting shop-trained for school- 
trained teachers. Most of the principals 
and superintendents present disagreed, 
claiming that the best results are secured 
with teachers who have had both school 
and shop training, or by employing 
school and shop men in equal propor- 
tions. 

“Some of the (Westerners protested 
against the blind following of precedents 
in matters of legislation and educational 
policy, established by a few Eastern 
states, particularly Massachusetts. The 
Indiana vocational education law adopt- 
ed last year came in for a good deal of 
criticism, and it was openly intimated 
that its defects had their origin in the 
fact that it was drafted by Easterners 
who were unfamiliar with local condi- 
tions. 

“The half-time co-operative school 
plan, of which Cincinnati and Fitchburg 
are the best known examples, seems to 
be gaining ground very slowly in other 
communities. Reports from the directors 
of the four-hours-a-week schools in Wis- 
consin are very encouraging, although 
only a small proportion of the instruc- 
tion given in them can be classed as vo- 
cational. There is general opposition to 
the dual system of control, but the Wis- 
consin men point out that in that state 
“it works.” The general trend of de- 
velopment seems to be toward vocation- 
alizing the common school curriculum, 
a modification of the subject matter 
taught in the schools without materially 
changing the present forms of organiza- 
tion.” 


Rural Education 


“The St. Paul meeting made the usual 
annual plunge into the whirlpool of rural 
education,” writes Van Evrie Kilpatrick, 
president of the School Garden Associa- 
tion of America. He adds, in a report 
to THE Survey: “This year, however, it 
seemed a little deeper and more sustain- 
ed in its struggle to keep afloat. 

“It is notable that confusion in fail- 
ing to discriminate clearly between agri- 
cultural education and rural education 
still exists. There is great unanimity 
of agreement that rural education should 
include agricultural education; but the 
practice over the country at large shows 
that rural education is really as yet far 
removed from agricultural education. 
The notion of education in the rural dis- 
tricts is, traditionally, that preparation 


for life which enables the farmer’s boy 
or girl to make a living in the city. 

“Tt was clearly pointed out that greater 
efficiency in the rural schools could be se- 
cured only by enlarging the unit of su- 
pervision, making it at least as large as a 
county. This lifts the work of an indi- 
vidual school out of the pettiness of the 
small neighborhood. It is more apt to 
bring into the field a trained expert. 

“For several years the atmosphere of 
the N. E. A. has been more and more 
charged with discussions of agricultural 
education. 
mental as industrial education. Almost 
all of the advocates of a bettered rural 
education emphasize its importance. 
Some of the speakers indicated the 
slight degree, however, to which it has 
really reached the rural community. The 
point was_made that during the last 
decade there has been rapid growth in 
the number of agricultural schools and 
agricultural courses in normal and high 
schools. This, together with the con- 
stant discussion of agricultural educa- 
tion, gives hope that the next decade 
will see its actual and widespread ac- 
ceptance in the rural schools of the 
country. 

“As in former meetings the training 
of teachers brought out the most dis- 
cussion. It was almost grotesque to 
listen to the proposals to make out of a 
city girl a successful teacher in the 
country. One speaker went so far as to 
say a city girl trained in agriculture 
could teach agriculture to the farmers 
better than a young farmer who had 
not been trained in agriculture. I am 
sure the little that either could do would 
hardly be a desideratum. ‘This sugges- 
tion only goes to illustrate how lament- 
ably weak the preparation of the rural 
teacher now is. Another speaker most 
forcibly brought forward the point that 
agricultural education can be taught suc- 
cessfully only by men. He contended 
that it was a gross waste of time and 
money to send a girl into the country 
for a few months, or for a couple of 
years at most, and expect work that 
was worth while. Under such manage- 
ment of teachers the barn-like rural 
school, with its wretched surroundings, 
poor sanitation and patch of weeds, will 
continue to exist. 

“The organization of boys’ and girls’ 
clubs, as well as adult clubs and even 
other forms of rural endeavor, were 
brought forward this year for the first 
time. It was held that if the successful 
organization of many thousands of chil- 
dren into tomato clubs, potato clubs and 
other agricultural clubs, is necessary to 
socialize and unify the work in rural 
communities, then it is high time the 
public school awakens to these new 
means, 

“Doubtless there is much of value in 
the social centre unit in rural educa- 
tion. This means has been used to 
bring the home and business plants into 
co-operation with the school plant. It 
seems to me that no greater thought has 
come to us in modern educational trend 
than this suggestion to utilize the home, 
factory, farm and office as parts of the 
educational equipment of our public 
school system. Leaders in the better- 
ment of all school work must early 


It is held to be as funda-. 


adapt themselves to this new idea. It 


will enable educational work to be in- 
creased a hundred fold; duplication will 
not be necessary; intimate co-operation 
will be brought about; interest will be 
increased; all agencies in the commun- 


ity will be unified in one great effort to 


increase educational results.” 
On Teachers’ Pocketbooks 


If the country doesn’t presently know 
what is paid to every person engaged in 
public teaching and whether this amount 
has kept pace with the increased cost of 
living, or whether it is so low as to make 
teaching a sweated industry, it will be 


through no fault of the association’s — 
Salaries and / 


Committee on Teachers’ 
Cost of-Living. 

-Under the direction of this committee 
three extensive studies have been pre- 
pared. The first,” by Prof. Robert C. 


Brooks, of Swarthmore College, presents — 


measurements of the increase of the cost 
of living in connection with studies of 
the social and economic status of teach- 
ers in typical cities. It shows, among 
other things, that many teachers are 
compelled to seek supplementary employ- 
ment to make both ends meet and that 
the very profession having most to do 
with children is compelled by low in- 
come to keep the number of its own 
offspring at a minimum. 

The purpose of the second study, by 
Scott Nearing, was to indicate how the 
methods of economists in applying 
standard of living measurements to 
groups of wage-earners may be extend- 
ed to groups of teachers. 

The third study, just issued as a bulle- 


tin of 465 pages by the United States 


Bureau of Education, is an exhaustive 
compilation by James C. Boykin and 
Roberta King of the salaries paid teach- 
ers of all ranks in city school systems; 


of salaries paid state and county super-— 
intendents and rural school teachers; 
and of salaries paid in universities and 


colleges in 
trade, manual training and 
schools, and in schools for special — 
classes of pupils, e. g., blind, deaf and — 
feeble-minded. 

While interesting facts may now sal 
gleaned from these statistics, such as 


state normal schools, in — 
industrial F 


that the average salary of elementary 


school teachers in cities of between 100,- 


000 and 250,000 is $791 and in cities of- 
between 50,000 and 100,000 is $688, their — 


chief value is the use of them promised — 


for the future. For example, there is 
a similar mass of statistics dealing with 
teachers’ salaries in all parts of the 
country for 1903-04. During the nine 
years between that study and the pres- 


ent one wholesale prices have risen, ac- 
cording to reports of the U. S. Bureau © 


of Labor Statistics, 17.6 per cent, and 
retail food prices 25.9 per cent. It will 


~ 
’ 


be possible, therefore, by proper use of — 


this latest report, to ascertain where 
teachers’ salaries during that period 


kept pace with the standard of living 


and where they fell behind. This and 
other deductions are promised by co- 


operation of the National Education As- 


sociation with other agencies. 


*See THe Suavey for May 24, 1913, page 
272. 
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RAINING CITIZENS WITH “SPUNK” FOR SOCIAL 
SERVICE—BY EDWARD ALSWORTH ROSS! 


PROFESSOR OF SOCIOLOGY, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


¥ WITHIN THE LAST twenty years 
many of our colleges and universities 
have caught something of the social view 
of things. But in the schools naive 
commercial ideas prevail. Our more 
promising youth still issue from the class 
room into practical life with glowing 
visions of a personal and private suc- 
cess. They have been told of the won- 
derful chances to rise and have been 
stimulated with the assurance that the 
harder they studied the sooner they 
would get up in life. “Out in the world,” 
we tell them, “there is the great game, 
and there are the great prizes. Go in 
and win.” Upon many of us it has not 
dawned that one aim of our public 
schools should be to make it impossible 
for the boys to accept the game as they 
find it. 

Into the public mind have filtered dur- 
ing the last twenty years many of the 
newer ideas about the meaning of-indus- 
try and trade. But, on the other hand, 
business men have been drawing together 


into associations and harkening to the 


utterances of their big dominating per- 
sonalities. While the social view has 
been making headway in the general pub- 
lic, the contrary manner of thinking has 
been hardening and defining itself within 
the business world. 

Commercialism has become self-con- 
scious and aggressive. It insists that 
business is an arena in which the strong- 
hearted and the capable contend with one 
another for the Supremely Desirable, i: 
e., money. In this battle, strength has a 
place and cunning has a place. The 
“tricks of the trade” are to be tolerated 
as we tolerate the feints and ruses of 
the prize ring. Obviously, the rules of 
the fight should not be changed while 
the fight is going on, and, of course, the 
fight is going on all the time. To tie 
down the combatants with rules limiting 
the use of their superior strength, adroit- 
mess, or cunning, spoils sport and is un- 
fair to the “better man.” 

_ In these commercial battles, natural 
resources, working men and child toilers 
come to be looked upon as mere raw ma- 
terial to be moved about, husbanded or 
sacrificed, as the exigencies of the fight 
may demand. As to the consuming pub- 

ic—for the sake of which in sooth, all 
i enterprise exists—it lies vague in 

e dim background with no interest in 
the fight save as humble and admiring 
spectators. The hampering of. the con- 
ending business men with pure-food 
aws, sanitary requirements, safety regu- 
lations, anti-combination acts, and _final- 
ly the meddling of a trade commission 
m the alleged behalf of the consuming 
ublic, is held to be an intrusion and 

‘impertinence inflicted on “legitimate 
usiness” by the demagogy of “politi- 
‘ians.” 

In some of the professions likewise the 
bat idea is well-established. The 
ical newspaper man is by no means 
logetic of the sensationalism, red- 


*Delivered last month before the National 
ucation Association at St. Paul. 


ink, fakes, deceitful headlines, and 
spiced news, by which he has beaten 
his rival in circulation. 

Most of the lawyers are warm defend- 
ers of the time-hallowed contentious 
procedure by which our courts ascertain 
the right and wrong of disputes, despite 
the obvious consideration that the strong- 
er side ought to win the case, not the 
side with the stronger champion. 

In spite of the impression social ideas 
have made on the worker and the pro- 
ducer, commercialism has gone on de- 
veloping within its sphere until it is ‘be- 
coming a religion. Boards of trade and 
chambers of commerce are its temples. 
The business interests are its priests. Its 
holy days are Monday to Saturday. Its 
promise is prosperity. Its first great 
commandment is “Let us alone.” Its plea 
is “Suffer little children to come unto me 
and forbid them not.” Its beatitude is 
“Blessed is the employe who demands 
nothing and expects nothing, for verily 
he shall not be disappointed.” Its favor- 
ite parable is of the man who burned 
down his barn to get rid of the rats. 

This whole conception of business as a 
jungle fight, with its implied admiration 
of the money-maker as a wonderfully 
powerful and clever fellow, its thinly 
veiled contempt for a man who wins only 
a livelihood, its cool ignoring of the pub- 
lic for whose sake business exists, be- 
longs in a class with trial by ordeal and 
judicial combat. Slowly there is rising 
in the popular mind the idea that busi- 
nesses and professions are not owned 
by the men who, for the moment, are 
engaged in them, that they are but in- 
strumentalities for meeting the wants of 
the public, not roped rings for the con- 
duct of a prize fight; that while oceans 
of legal verbiage are poured forth on 
the question whether or not this or that 
business is “affected with a public in- 
terest,” there is, in fact, no legitimate 
business or profession that is not af- 
fected with a public interest, and should 
not be required to square itself with the 
ascertained social welfare. 

The social service that is supreme is 
not some bit of charitable work, but the 
following of one’s calling as service, not 
as exploit. Education for social service 
is to open the eyes of the young to the 
social nature of their work in life, to 
purge their minds of a current false no- 
tion that to enter one’s life work is to 
take a hand in a poker game or put on 
the gloves for a prize fight. It is to 
persuade them that it is wisdom to spend 
wealth for more welfare, but folly to 
spend welfare—even somebody’s else’s 
welfare—for the sake of more wealth, 
that industries should be run to yield 
dividends rather than profits, that a “‘liv- 
ing wage” must come before a “living 
dividend,’ that commercialized sports, 
commercialized amusements, commercial- 
ized newspapers, and commercialized 
vice are tumors, not flesh, that “prosper- 
ity” in the business man’s sense is but 
one element in social well-being and not 
always the greatest. 

The next social service is to fight the 


anti-social tendency of the combat 
regime. Education for social service 
ought not to damp the primal impulses 
of moral indignation. Six-sevenths of 
American teachers are women, and there 
is danger lest they, with their lady-like 
ideas of conduct, quench the natural pug- 
nacity of our boys below the point of 
even chivalrous spunk. Certainly, a 
woman-taught generation is showing an 
alarming willingness to take oppres- 
sion and robbery lying down. The good- 
government movement, I notice, attracts 
many mild-mannered gentlemanly citi- 
zens quite bluffed by ward heeler’s in- 
vitation to the use of the natural 
weapons. I fear our schools are turning 
out too many sissies, and that the rough 
greedy element are taking advantage of 
it. I for one deplore the lady-like citi- 
zen. Social service implies not only a 
willingness to be spent for the common 
good, but, as well, a capacity for ire and 
hard-hitting. 

One way to divert the people from 
fundamentals is to get them hurrahing 
for petty betterments. I sometimes sus- 
pect that trivial social service is em- 
ployed to side-track people from  eco- 
nomic reform, The kept newspaper is 
strong for “swat-the-fly,” anti-roller 
towel, and ‘clean-up,’ movements. Like- 
wise, it seems as if little charities for 
news boys or tenement babies or hospi- 
tals prosper greatly just because they 
raise no embarrassing questions and 
leave the public with a soothing illusion 
that something is being done. 

It seems to me sometimes as if the 
springing-up of a great variety of petty 
charities which annoy nobody, antagon- 
ize nobody, and produce but trifling re- 
sults, is to be interpreted as an endeavor 
to switch the public mind from the big 
social services involving questions of 
fares, prices, wages, hours, and condi- 
tions of work, which antagonize promi- 
nent people but which also hold forth 
the possibility of raising the plane upon 
which great groups of us live. Not that 
there is a purpose behind it all; but 
those who start innocent charities get 
support and put them through; while 
those who promote movements that les- 
sen somebody’s profits or dividends or 
rentals get the cold shoulder and fail. 
So that the promoters of social service 
learn the lesson: “Ask for reading 
rooms, or fresh air, or teddy-bears; don’t 
ask for less risk or fewer hours, or for 
more pay or more rights,” 

A democracy, then, will use its schools 
to counteract the anti-social spirit that 
too often radiates from the big master- 
ful figures of commercial life. It will 
rear its youth in the ethics of brother- 
hood, team-work, and responsibility. In 
educating for social service, it aims at 
something greater than lessons in kind- 
ness and consideration. It presents life 
from a new angle. It meets cur- 
rent notions of success and reward with 
more exacting ideals growing out of a 
new ‘vision of social welfare. It aims to 
turn out youth ready not only to make 
their calling a service, but to grapple 
with the old egoistic carniverous type 
and eject him from places of influence 
where he can be a sinister pattern and 
pace-setter for the next generation. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


SOCIAL FORCES IN ENGLAND AND 
AMERICA 

By H. G. Weis. Harper Bros. 416 
pp. Price $2.00; by mail of THE Sur- 
vEY $2.15. 

THE WORLD SET FREE 
By H. G. Wetts. E. P. Dutton. 307 
pp. Price $1.35; by mail of THE Sur- 
vey $1.47. 


What refreshment 
there is in the bold 
thinking on large lines 
to which Wells leads 
us? An essay in So- 
cial Forces dwells 
buoyantly on the ad- 
vantages of our mod- 
ern escape from the 
bonds of place: “We 
are off the chain of 
locality for good and 
all. People 
have hardly begun to speculate about 
the consequences of the return of hu- 
manity from a closely-tethered to a mi- 
gratory existence.” It is an inspiriting 
idea and it applies to thought as well 
as to matter. For there is no use in 
availing ourselves of all the trolley- 
routes and steamship-lines in creation, 
if our minds stay sluggish and provincial. 

Now Wells is an author whom it is 
impossible to read sluggishly. He has 
a knack of making our minds migrate; 
and never was that knack more felicit- 
ously shown than in these two books. 
In both, he leaves his clever but to 
some of us unpleasant and narrow 
studies in -sex-relations, to revert to that 
earlier field in which his originality is 
more marked and his contribution to 
the common life more distinctive. Here 
is the Wells of Anticipations, New 
Worlds for Old, and A Modern Utopia; 
and we welcome him back. 

Social Forces is a collection of the 
fugitive pieces of the last few years, 
so arranged that they present, as Wells 
himself says, a summary of his most 
characteristic thinking. The book con- 
tains a relentless criticism of England 
—her military ineptitudes, her indus- 
trial follies,—mingled with a patriotism 
so keen that one does not quite know 
how to connect it with the prediction 
of the Great State in which nationality 
will have vanished. 

It contains a criticism of America just 
as relentless, not particularly fresh, but 
interesting in the centering of hope at 
four points not often seen from one and 
the same station: the good-will of the plu- 
tocracy, the scientific work of the uni- 
versities, the Socialist movement. and 
the possibilities of American women. It 
presents incisive discussion of many 
minor themes. But the gist is found 
in the pages on the Great State— 
pages as searching and fundamental as 
Wells has ever written. 
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Wells on War 
and Social 
Forces 


He is as much a Socialist as ever, 
despite rumors to the contrary; but his 
eager mind discards with impatience the 
current Socialist trick of reposing in 
large formulae, which ought to be start- 
ing points and degenerate into cant 
when treated as finalities. He seeks new 
alignment of forces, new definitions of 
social types. One disagrees with him 
frequently, but finds him unfailingly 
stimulating. His trend of thought is as 
he confesses, Utopian; indeed in the es- 
say on The So-Called Science of So- 
ciology, he claims that the business of 
the true sociologist must always be the 
intelligent forecasting of the Ideal 
State, rather than the meticulous study 
of specific remedies for social disor- 
ders. But his Utopianism, if it separ- 
ates him from all “planless progres- 
Sives,” is at least unique in its practical 
cast and its scientific basis. 

The World Set Free is an imagin- 
ative projection of the ideas in the other 
book. It is stirring romance. It is also, 
in the author’s own mind sober forecast. 
It opens with a grim picture of the fear- 
ful possibilities inherent in scientific 
war-making, and passes swiftly through 
panoramic cataclysms perfectly credible 
though all but unthinkable, to the 
emerging of the Great State and the 
conquest of a splendid peace. 

What lingers in memory is not the 
picture of Paris and Chicago destroyed 
by atomic bombs, nor of Holland lost 
under the sea, but the scenes where the 
few sensible folk left from the general 
destruction gather on those Alpine 
slopes which Wells has always loved, 
to check the world-wide Reign of Ter- 
ror with matter-of-fact pluck and wis- 
dom, and, half-conscious of their task, 
to lead society into a new era. 

Above all, one will hardly forget the 
nobility of the final pages where the man 
who has done most to guide the great 
transformation lies waiting death in the 
surgical hospital among the Himalayas, 
and forgets his own approaching ex- 
tinction in converse concerning the fu- 
ture of the race which he has lived to 
serve. The elevation of tone, the tersef 
restrained writing, deserve high praise; 
almost they suggest that other death- 
scene, in an Athenian prison where 
Socrates waits the poison and the dawn. 

If ever we have grown weary of fore- 
casts based on scientific advance and 
mechanical progress rather than on 
more religious forces, these pages will 
be salutary reading; for here the ideal- 
ist in Mr. Wells has free sway, and he 
proves himself of the family of the 
prophets. 

Social workers certainly need these 
books. We have got to plod along so- 
berly at our task of relief and preven- 
tion; but it is comfort to be lifted above 
the whole sweltering mass of misery and 


stupidity, to look off to far horizons and 
breathe deep of the winds that over- 
sweep us from the hills of hope. Wells 
helps us, not by offering individual free- 
dom—poets and sages in plenty stand 
ready to do that,—but by showing from 
his high thought-levels an emancipate 
race, which is still the old humanity we 
know.. 

We return to our posts, rich in clearer 


‘power to choose the right direction of 


effort. The best thanks we can proffer 
will be to put our invigorated selves 
more effectively than before under the 
leadership of his two captains in the 
secular march toward social freedom,— 
Intelligence, and Good-will. 
Vina D. Scupper. 

THE INDUSTRIAL TRAINING OF THE BOY 


By William A. McKeever. The Mac- 
millan Company. 72 pp. Price $.50; 
by mail of THE Survey $.56. 


“Tt is the watch- 
word of this volume 
that common work 
can be so related to 
the industrial worker 
everywhere that he 
may not only find ex- 
ceeding great joy in 
his daily employment, 
but that he may con- 
tinue to develop his 
personality in such 
ways as to make 
peace, contentment, and spiritual poise 
predominating elements of his char- 
acter.” j 

Efficiency in some one or more of the 
“trunkline industries” as an essential 
part of the education of every boy and 
girl, whether rich or poor—first, as al 
necessary means to educate and develop 
the character of the child; secondly, as 
a basis for a truly social life, and only 
thirdly, as a means of livelihood is the 
message of this book. t 

His suggestions are simple, direct, 
practical, and detailed enough to be tried” 
out in any family. They are of less” 
value to parents and teachers in “7 
gested city districts than to those i 
suburban, village, and country districts. 
Even so practical and sympathetic a stu: 
dent of boys as the author fails to mak 
suggestions that are really adequate t 
the needs of the city boy who lives 
within a crowded “apartment” or “slum 
district. Some way must also be foun 
to give this boy his “innings.” 

As for other boys, happy are they 
who have parents intelligent enough and 
sympathetic enough to provide the work 
and play conditions, under their own 
guidance and supervision, from kinder 
garten to maturity, that this little b 
recommends. 

It takes boys, homes, and industri 
conditions as they are and shows how 
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make constructive use of them, and al- 

ways with the boy’s welfare and the 
development of an efficient citizen upper- 
most in mind. 

“Tt is a vicious theory that only those 
who are to be compelled to work with 
their hands should be educated indus- 

trially.” 

Two of the most valuable features of 
the book are its suggestions for the edu- 
cative use of vacations and his attempt 
at a quantitative statement of how much 
work, play, sleep, etc., boys need at 
different ages. 

_ Taken as a whole Professor Mc- 
Keever’s books on the training of our 
boys and girls make a valuable con- 
tribution to our literature of educa- 
tional purpose and technique. 


Henry W. THURSTON. 


: 
TRAINING THE GIRL 


By William A. McKeever. The Mac- 
millan Company. 341 wmbrice 
$1.50; by mail of Ture Survey $1.62. 


Dr. Richard C. 
Cabot in his What 
Men Live By names 
work, play, love, and 
worship as the activi- 
ties that make up real 
human life. The four 
parts of this book on 
Training the Girl are 
really based on the 
same four activities. 
All four motives ap- 
pear and reappear 
throughout the book, but each may truly 
be said to be stressed as follows: Work 
in Part One on Industrial Training; 
Play in Part Two on Social Training; 
Love in Part Three on Vocational Train- 
ing and Worship in Part Four on Ser- 
vice Training. 

The book is written with rare good 
judgment, familiarity with and insight 
into the lives of active girls, and with 
a deep conviction that only by teaching 
the millions of our young people, both 
poor and rich, to live a life of work, 
play, love and worship can they hope 

to be happy_as individuals or efficient as 
citizens in a democratic society. 

The author goes over with the reader 
the life of a girl from infancy to ma- 
turity and in a great variety of concrete, 
simple, suggestive ways shows the real 
problems of training involved in each 
situation and a good way to meet each 
problem. Almost never does he recom- 
mend mere suppression of an instinct, 
or activity or troublesome manifestation 
of energy in the growing girl. On the 
contrary, the controlling principle of his 
method is one of sympathetic guidance 
of activity and desire for growth into 
proper channels and more fruitful 
_ forms. 
The subject of dancing, of the many 
discussed, the author failed most com- 
pletely to handle. Here his method of 
guidance and control was abandoned 
and suppression accepted as practically 
the only alternative. This is simply to 
admit defeat in the face of one of the 
greatest problems facing conscientious 
arents and teachers of the young. It 
to be hoped that the author will take 
rage from his own faith in young 


Four Aspects 
of Education 
for Girls 


people and his unusual power of inter- 
pretation of their activities and essay 
this problem again. 

To parents of the so-called middle 
classes especially mothers who are try- 
ing to live in close sympathy and com- 
panionship with their girls this book 
should be most helpful. Even the topics 
of the Table of Contents are of them- 
selves helpful and suggestive. There 
are also good bibliographies at the end 
of each chapter. 

This passage well illustrates the so- 
cial ideal of the author: “We sincerely 
desire and hope that the girl destined 
to a life of industry and the other one 
destined to a life of affluence shall al- 
ways know each other through and 
through; that they shall be prepared to 
dwell in the same community with the 
highest possible degree of mutual sym- 
pathy and good fellowship. We desire 
also that the girl of industrial life shall 
be so masterful in her place as to re- 
ceive a large increment of joy and satis- 
faction from her work, and as to be not 
altogether envious of her sister of the 
so-called upper ranks. And we desire 
that the other one shall have been made 
so intimately acquainted with ordinary 
girlhood work and industry as to be pre- 
pared to think lovingly and sympathetic- 
ally of all the women who toil, and as 
to be deeply imbued with the thought 
of doing her part toward the ameliora- 
tion of their condition” (p. 7). 

Whether or not the author looks for- 
ward to a day when “amelioration” will 
have led to some more fundamental 
changes in the conditions of those who 
must get their living by the work of 
their hands is not clear to the reader 
who desires to see a genuine industrial 
democracy. In any event the education 
herein recommended looks with at least 
half-open eyes toward the East. 


Henry W. TuurstTon. 


WAR AND THE PRIVATE CITIZEN 

By A. Pearce Higgins. P. S. King 

and Company, London. 200 pp. Price 

postpaid $1.30. 

We have in this 
volume an exceeding- 
ly valuable work on 
one phase of inter- 
national law. While 
there have been treat- 
ises on international 
law, some of them 
dating back for cen- 
turies, the fact re- 
mains that interna- 
tional law is still in a 
~ formative state. It is 
what all law should be, a growth and 
development, and very naturally reflects 
a ‘state of mind and advancement in 
civilization of the people formulating it. 
The constant tendency, particularly of 
late years, has been to ameliorate the 
harshness of all law. This is particu- 
larly noticeable in the increased consid- 
eration shown to non-combatants, wheth- 
er belligerents or neutrals. 

War has always been the hell which 
General Sherman called it, but those 
who carry it on have become with the 
passage of years less devilish. It is a 
matter of only two centuries since of- 


War Less 
Hellish 
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ficers captured on the field of battle 
surrendered not only their swords but 
their money and valuables; today such 
procedure is unthinkable. The private 
citizen formerly felt all the rigors and 
terrors of war in the pillage of his 
property and the ravishment of his 
women; today non-combatant citizens 
are practically uninterfered with by the 
belligerent forces. 

Nevertheless the private citizen has 
many interests in war and the conduct 
of belligerents towards his property and 
particularly that property which may be 
upon high seas. The present work 
touches principally upon this phase of 
the subject. The first chapter treats of 
the effect of war on the private citizen 
and its effect upon his property as well 
as his person, showing that even though 
non-combatant, he may be very seriously 
affected by the contest between armed 
forces of the belligerents. The second 
chapter deals with the rules of interna- 
tional law relating to hospital ships and 
the care of passengers and crews of 
destroyed prizes. 

The third chapter discusses interest- 
ing and novel matter. When Grotius 
wrote his work in 1625 war was not 
aggravated by the newspaper corre- 
spondent. Today newspaper readers de- 
mand all of the war news which the 
facts warrant and the imaginations of 
the newspaper correspondents can man- 
ufacture and telegraph, and which either 
Morse or Marconi system can transmit. 
The enterprising correspondent who 
charters a fast boat equipped with wire- 
less apparatus and prowls in the neigh- 
borchood of contending fleets is a specta- 
cle which Lord Nelson was fortunately 
spared. 

The fourth chapter treats of the most 
important question of the conversion of 
merchant ships into warships. 

The book is written clearly and inter- 
estingly. It has none of the turgid style 
nor technical phraseology which charac- 
terize most law books. The subject is 
one of general interest and is treated 
in a manner which while not descending 
to what may be called a popular style is 
exceedingly readable. 

EMANUEL STERNHEIM. 


POVERTY AND WASTE 


By Hartley Withers. E. Smith, Publ. 
London. 190 pp. Price $.85; by mail 
of THe Survey $.95. 


A book on Poverty 
and Waste, written 
not by a philanthrop- 
ist, a minister of the 
gospel, a_ politician 
nor even by a uni- 
versity professor, but 
by the financial editor 
of a great London 
paper—that is a straw 


Views of a 
Business 


which shows which 
way the winds of cur- 
rent thought are 


blowing. It is written by a business man 
on a sound business basis, and will ap- 
peal to business men and to thoughtful 
consumers everywhere. In very simple 
and logical fashion, Hartley Withers, of 
the London Times, sets forth the rela- 
tions between the spenders, the workers, 
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and the managers. His aim is to show 
how money spent on luxuries is wasted, 
and how if spent on necessary articles, 
such as are wanted by all classes, the 
prices of such articles would decrease 
and their production increase, because of 
the capital set free to be invested. 

It comes home to those of us who have 
money enough for our wants, some- 
times, that while we are eating more 
than is good for us, many children in 
our public schools are underfed; that 
disease gets its hold on them because of 
this lack of nourishment. If we could 
do anything, we say to ourselves, how 
glad we should be to equalize matters 
a little. Generally we are told, if we 
broach the subject to the wise men, that 
we are silly to trouble about it, that if 
we gave away every cent we possess 
and all the rich did the same, things 
would soon come to the same pass or 
impasse. But here comes Mr. Withers, 
and shows us very plainly that there is 
something each and everyone of us can 
do, and can teach our children to do. 

A remedy would be found at once if 
those who have money to spend would 
grasp and act on the very simple fact 
that since the producing power of man- 
kind is limited, every superfluous and 
useless artcle that they buy, every ex- 
travagance that they commit, prevents 
the production of the necessaries of life 
for those who need them. 

Mr. Withers does not take long to dis- 
pose of the grey-whiskered fallacy, that 
money spent on luxuries is justified be- 
cause it gives employment to the work- 
ers and he meets various other objec- 
tions to his theory very cogently. 

He gives us fair and honest reasons 
why capital should have its just re- 
ward, and writes sympathetically of 
labor’s struggle for a bigger share and 
then he points out again how easy it 
would be to reward labor more gener- 
ously by curtailing the nation’s waste. 

But what is waste? He gives us a 
good working formula. “What I mean 
by luxury is anything that we can do 
without impairing our health of mind 
and body. It would be absurd 
to lay down a hard and fast rule of 
spending for everybody, and then to say 
that any excess above that is luxury. 
A certain amount of amusement, a cer- 
tain amount of beauty in our homes and 
surroundings are as necessary to real 
health of mind as good food is to our 
bodies.” 

Of course the gigantic channels of 
waste the world over are war and drink. 
As the workers themselves are educated 
to realize this, and the movement against 
both evils gains headway, the millions 
of money now wasted will be used to 
promote health and comfort and art, and 
we shall look back with wonder at our 
present low estate. 

But both war and drink are now so 
firmly fixed in the saddle and riding 
mankind, as Emerson says, so hard, that 
it is good to find that in the aggregate 
they are not more important than the 
sum of many more trifling luxuries, and 
especially luxtries that women, who can 
hardly as yet exert much weight in dis- 
couraging war and drink, can discour- 
age and even wipe out. 

Among the causes of high prices are 


the uncertainty of the manufacturer as 
to what the fashion will be, his sacri- 
fices in getting rid of old-fashioned 
goods. Advertising is another of the 
Waste God’s devices. By cunning 
psychological methods, it foists upon us 
hundreds of things we neither need nor 
of ourselves desire. 

Mr. Withers’ book is well adapted for 
use in club work or Consumers’ League 
meetings. We echo the London Times, 
which concludes its review by calling at- 
tention to the fact that “it is an au- 
thority on finance who begs our richer 
folk to curtail their standard of extra- 
vagant living to give a better chance to 
the poor. All luck to him in his gallant 
campaign.” 

FLoRENCE GRISWOLD BUCKSTAFF. 


UNPOPULAR-GOVERMENT IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


By Albert M. Kales. University of 
Chicago Press. 263 pp. Price $1.50; 
by mail of Tue Survey $1.62, 


Professor Kales of 
the Northwestern 
University Law 
School presents in 
this volume a prac- 
tically valuable study 
of the way our multi- 
plied elections, offices 
and candidates in- 
evitably work out the 
conclusion he reaches 
thateve. a. se practical, 
workable form of un- 
popular government has, in spite of the 
precautions taken to prevent it, been 
established in the United States.” How 
far the exactions upon the voter trans- 
cend the possibility of intelligent voting, 
and therefore the limits of democracy, 
is graphically and startlingly detailed 
within brief but comprehensive compass. 

Starting his inquiry in the voting 
booth, confronted by his own unavoid- 
able ignorance in facing his ballots, he 
finds how indispensable is the “adviser,” 
who inevitably becomes professional 
politician or boss, equipped with “or- 
ganization” and “machine.” The sepa- 
ration of offices, the number of elective 
officials, the frequency of elections—all 
designed to leave government in control 
of the many and keep it out of the hands 
of the few—actually concentrates power 
with fewer and fewer, as the increase 
of population leaves more voters de- 
pendent upon their advisers. 

Thus an extra-legal government of? 
“nolitocrats” has superseded government 
“by the people.” The very devices in- 
tended to restore power to the electorate 
—the direct primary, the initiative, the 
referendum and the recall—however ef- 
fective they prove to be on occasions, 
are shown to be susceptible of playing 
into the hands of the few. 

The solvents of this crucial problem 
of democracy proposed in the commis- 
sion form of government and the short 
ballot are critically analyzed. As ap- 
plied to the state, commission govern- 
ment involves combining legislative and 
executive power in the hands of a legis- 
lature consisting of ‘a single chamber. 

This is deemed unsafe for the protec- 
tion of property, and a second chamber 
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is favorably considered which would di- 
rectly represent property, giving its rep- 
resentatives the right to propose legis- 
lation, to amend acts of the popular as- 
sembly and to enter into joint confer- 
ence with it for compromise conclusions. 
This consideration, however, squarely 
reckons with the excessive concern 
which certain state courts have shown to 
protect owners from having their prop- 
erty taken away “without due process 
of law.” , 

The unique proposal for the selection 
of judges is that they should be appoint- 
ed by a chief justice elected at large 
for each district at frequent intervals, , 
power of removal being lodged with a 
judicial council consisting of the chief 
justice and the presiding justices of all 
divisions. ~ 

The survey of the whole complex 
situation culminates in an incontestable 
plea for the short ballot. This volume 
and Alger’s The Old Law and the New 
Order clearly show the fundamental re- 
construction being forced upon Ameri- 
can democracy by its expansion. 

GRAHAM TAYLOR. 


UNIVERSITY AND HISTORICAL ADDRESSES. 


Delivered during a residence in the 
United States as Ambassador of Great 
Britain. By James Bryce. The Mac- 
millan Co. 433 pp. Price $2.25; by 
mail of THe Survey $2.54. 


Long before his 
official residence in 
Washington, Lord 
Bryce endeared him- 
self to the American 
people and represent- 
ed the high traditions 
of British statesman- 
ship by his remark- 
ably versatile, sym- 
pathetic and vigorous 
studies and interpre- 
tation of the national 
character and institutions of the entire 
English-speaking world. He has taught 
us as he has taught his fellow country- 
men to know and feel the full measure 
of human service which common English 
traditions impose upon all who inherit 
and share the English language and its 
literature, English customs and the Eng- 
lish law. 

Few ambassadors will ever leave so 
remarkable a monument of six years’ 
service as this volume dedicated “in ad- 
miration and friendship” to our own 
illustrious senator from New York, 
Elihu Root. 

Historical addresses on The Begin- 
nings of Virginia, The Landing of the 
Pilgrims in 1620, The Scots-Irish Race 
in Ulster and in America, The Tercen- 
tenary of the Discovery of Lake Cham- 
plain, and On the Writing and Teaching 
of History, are interspersed with studies 
of Jefferson and Lincoln. 

Public Law and Legislation are 
treated in three remarkably fine essays 
which I wish particularly that every one 
who aspires to leadership in social work 
would read and enjoy. It would have 
a much to be desired steadying effect 
on that leadership if social workers gen- 
erally were to spend a few of the 
leisure hours of the summer vacation 
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ith Mr. Bryce in his wonderfully 
scinating treatment of the funda- 
lentals in human nature and character 
we meet them in organized com- 
unity life everywhere. 

‘The essay on the English Common 
aw, which is our common law also, 
eserves a permanent place in English 
tters for its literary merit in addition 
) its instructive value. 

Art, architecture, world peace in 
Jlegiance to Humanity, ancient litera- 
ire, “Hints on Reading,” and public 
yeaking all come within the range of 
iese addresses, and those dealing with 
fiversity life and problems, from Ox- 
ytd and Cambridge in the old world 
) the keenest appreciation of the new 
ate universities of our western coun- 
y, have much of interest and instruc- 
on for any one who cares to know the 
end and promise of modern life. 
SAMUEL McCune Linpsay. 


OCATIONS FOR THE TRAINED WOMAN 
By Women’s Educational and Indus- 
‘trial Union. Longmans, Green & Co. 
175 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of, THE 
Survey $1.66. 
OMEN WORKERS IN SEVEN PROFESSIONS 
By Edith T. Morley. Routledge & 
Sons, London; E. P. Dutton & Co., 
American agents. 318 pp. Price 
$2.00; by mail of Tue Survey $2.12. 
Vocations for the 
Trained Woman was 
prepared under the 
aaah of Susan M. 
ingsbury and made 
Two Lands || 1p of maiter collected 
and edited by Eleanor 
Martin, Margaret 
Post and a committee 
[21] on economic efficien- 
cy from the Boston 
branch, Association of 
Collegiate Alumnae. 
is full of valuable data for the guid- 
ice of college women who desire occu- 
itions other than teaching. 
It discusses college women in agricul- 
re, social service, secretarial service 
id real estate from the standpoint of 
eparation, occupational opportunity, 
sreeability of the work, possibilities 
1 advancement to administrative posi- 
Ins, and minimum and maximum sal- 
ies. The pages are filled with very 
uable information varying from the 
ble of investments, expenses, returns, 
‘ofits and other matter in regard to 
search work among bee-keepers, to a 
ireful schedule of brokers’ commis- 
ons in the real estate exchange of 
oston. 
Secretaries outstrip in numbers all 
hers and fill every variety of position. 
hey are found in increasingly large 
imbers in law firms, as official court 
porters, in the administration offices 
educational institutions, in social or- 
nizations, as private and executive 
cretaries, and as bank officials with 
laries ranging from $600 to $1,500 a 
ar—a few women of exceptional 
wer and willingness to assume large 
sponsibility receiving $3,500 a year. 
is last salary, however, is reached 
y after a very definite demonstration 
strikingly valuable powers. The real 
ate and agricultural women work 
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quite independently rarely on a salary, 
and their money reward has a very wide 
range—all the way from a bare living 
to $10,000 a year for the women with 
the uncommon but very real “value 
sense.” 

The book reminds one very vividly of 
Edith Morley’s compilation of the Tes- 
timony of English Professional Women 
as set forth in Women Workers in 
Seven Professions, published by Rout- 
ledge and Sons, London, and appearing 
almost simultaneously. This book 
comes from the Studies Committee of 
the Fabian Women’s Group and is even 
more detailed in description of women’s 
opportunities. 

In the two books, Vocations for 
Trained Women and Women Workers 


JUST JOHN 
Miriam Allen de Ford 


AS MISS YORKE entered the Chil- 

dren’s Aid office, the superintend- 
ent looked up from the newspaper she 
had been reading. 

“T see that Mrs. Ritchie is dead,” she 
said, “I am afraid we shall have to take 
John away.” 

Bertha Yorke sighed. John was her 
favorite charge, as well as her most dif- 
ficult one, and she was a young visitor. 

“I know it does seem a shame,” said 
Miss Delmar, in answer to the un- 
spoken comment, “When here at last 
was a family that really wanted him, 
and didn’t mind his—his deformity; 
but there’s no help for it. He can’t live 
there alone with the husband. He’s 
been neglected enough as it is, while the 
wife has been sick. I think you’d bet- 
ter go out to Brookton this afternoon 
and get John and bring him to the 
Shelter.” 

But it was with a heavy heart that 
Miss Yorke took the train for Brook- 
ton, and with a heavier one that she re- 
viewed, as the trim little stations flew 
by her, with peaceful winter landscape 
between them, John’s sad little history. 
John wasn’t John Ritchie, or John Any- 
thing—just John. He was a wistful- 
eyed, brown-haired little fellow of six, 
with one shoulder much higher than the 
other, and a pronounced limp, whom the 
Children’s Aid had rescued from a bru- 
tal father and a weak and _ helpless 
mother. They were not really his par- 
ents; he was a foundling whom some- 
one had left at their door. The woman 
had taken him in and tried to raise him 
in the face of her husband’s anger and 
cruelty. But she herself had finally 
handed John over to the society. 


in Seven Professions, the striking ob- 
servation is the similarity of opportun- 
ities and the divergence in salary of the 
two countries. The English women re- 
ceive in general about one-third less re- 
muneration for the same service. 

The English book is very exhaustive 
in detail of preparation, placement, 
duties, opportunities, and salaries. It 
enters into the matter of occupational 
diseases, the accommodations of the 
workers, discussion of the preparatory 
schools, civil service, and trade unions. 

It is interesting and vivid in multiplied 
illustration of actual incidents and is 
vigorous and wise in comment and coun- 
sel. Both books are full of the matter 
of the hour and are rich in well selected 
and thoroughly tested content. 

Mary S. Snow. 


“T don’t mind the mister whipping 
John,” she had said, with the hopeless 
apathy of the very poor, “or me either; 


but when he kicks him down _ three 
flights of stairs, and him with his weak 
back, I think you’d better take him.” 

And they had taken him, and given 
him food and shelter, and baths and 
clothing—everything, in fact, except 
love, which a society can hardly be ex- 
pected to provide in large quantities. 

And he was very hard to dispose of. 
No one wanted a child who was prac- 
tically deformed, and who might never 
be able to go out in the world and do 
the work of men. Once or twice in- 
quirers, touched by the boy’s pathetic 
brown eyes and his pale cheeks, had hes- 
itated; but the responsibility was too 
great, and they had passed on to a 
rosy, healthy youngster. 

At last the Ritchies had come. They 
were a middle-aged couple, a farmer 
and his wife, living outside Brookton, 
whose two children lay in the little 
old Brookton graveyard. Ever since the 
first hurt of their own bereavement had 
softened, they had planned and dreamed 
of adopting a child. But money troubles 
arose, and years passed before they 
felt able to give a child the sort of home 
the society demanded for it. Now they 
had come, full of expectation, with the 
usual list of requirements—a fair, curly- 
haired boy four years old, healthy and 
of decent parentage. Ellen Ritchie had 
been attracted at once to an angelic 
child whose blue eyes and red lips 
made him the prettiest of pictures; but 
her husband had wished her to look fur- 
ther, and be sure. 

“There’s John,” said Miss Delmar, 
simply out of a sense of duty, “He’s 
four years old, and—”’ And John was 
brought from the Shelter 
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The little limping, timid figure went 
straight to Henry Ritchie’s heart. 

“He’s the one, Ellen,” he had said, 
“We're going to take John home with 

s to be our little boy.” 

Ellen had been at first aghast, then 
dubious; but in the end she had been 
won over, and the two had carried off 
John, bewildered and yet radiant. 

A new John developed in the sun- 
shine of love and tenderness, a John 
who could laugh, and even sing, and 
who dug in the garden with his little 
spade just as if his back had been like 
every other boy’s. The Ritchies lavish- 
ed on him all the affection they had 
given their own two children; they 
would have spoiled any child less pure 
of soul. 

And now Mrs. Ritchie was dead, 
and John would have to come back to 
the -Shelter. The buggy drew up in 
front of the long white house, with its 
old side porch, and tears stood in Miss 
Yorke’s eyes at the sight of the hanging 
crépe. 

It was Henry Ritchie himself who 
answered her knock—but a Henry 
Ritchie how changed from the well- 
preserved middle-aged man she had 
known. His suit of black hung shock- 
ingly about his lean figure; he needed 
a shave badly; his eyes were red-rim- 
med and sunken. He motioned her into 
the kitchen with a trembling hand. 

“You came to see about John, I sup- 
pose?” he asked in a husky voice as 
soon as they were seated. 

“Yes, Mr. Ritchie,” answered Miss 
Yorke gently, “Miss Delmar wanted to 
know what your plans were.” 

“I’m going to keep right along liv- 
ing here. Can’t John live with me?” 
The question was eager, yet despairing. 

“Tm afraid not, Mr. Ritchie—not un- 
less you get a housekeeper to look after 
him.” 

“T_T can’t get a housekeeper, not 
now,” and Henry’s voice trembled. 

“Then I’m afraid we'll have to take 
him. I’m sorry—dreadfully sorry. But 
you know you can’t, alone, take care 
of him as our children have to be 
taken care of.” 


Henry started. “You won’t—you 
don’t want him today? Not before the 
funeral ?” 


“T wish I could leave him,’—Bertha 
Yorke laid a comforting hand on his 
arm—‘“but those are my orders.” 

The man rose heavily. “All right,” 
he said, “I’ll dress him and pack his 
things and bring him down.” 

It was half an hour that Bertha had 
to wait; she could picture the man’s 
slow, clumsy fingers fastening buttons 
and lacing shoes. Once or twice she 
heard the child’s voice, raised in com- 
plaint—his face was being washed too 
hard, perhaps, or a pin went awry. 
Finally they appeared together, with 
John’s little valise in Henry’s hand. 

As soon as Miss Yorke saw John 


she realized that .she must take him. He 
still wore the pretty clothes the Ritchies 
had bought him, but his hair should 
have been cut days before, there was 
a hole in one of his stockings, a white 
string projected from the side of his 
collar—altogether he showed the lack 
of experienced care. Plainly he did 
not know where he was going. 

“Good afternoon, John,’ said Miss 
Yorke, brightly, but a bit unsteadily, 
“Don’t you want to go up to the city with 
me?” 

“Yes, thank you,” answered John, in 
his quaint, unchildish way, “And with 
father?” 

That “father” cut the visitor to the 
heart. “No, father’s not going,’ she 
managed to say, “Father—” But Henry 
Ritchie was kneeling on the floor by the 
child, pressing him in his gaunt old 
arms, crying into the blue serge blouse. 

“You're going away, boy,” he sobbed, 
“They’re taking you away from me— 
just as mother’s gone—just as mother’s 
gone!” 

“Will they put me in a box too, then?” 
asked John, turning uncomprehending 
eyes upon Miss Yorke. 

Suddenly the man arose, wiped his 
eyes, and turned to the visitor. “Don’t 
mind me,” he muttered, apologetically, 
“T guess my nerves ain’t just right these 
last few days. I know you’ve got to do 
this, it’s best for the boy. But I love 
that boy just as if he was my own—so 
did she. We was going to send him to 
school—and to college—’ His voice 
broke again, and he turned his back ab- 
ruptly on them. 

Still John did not seem to understand, 
even when he kissed his father, and 
was strained in his arms for the last 
time, not during the ride back to the 
city, not in his first few days in the 
Shelter. But when his question, at first 
indifferent, then eager, then insistent, 
received always the same gentle but 
final answer, he did at last realize that 
he had lost his father forever. Then 
came days when he sat, silent and with 
a dreadful look in his brown eyes, all 
day long in a corner, and cried himself 
to sleep every night with agonizing, un- 
childlike sobs. 2 

“I can’t stand it!” said Bertha Yorke 
to Miss Delmar, “He looks—why, if he 
were a grown person I should say he 
looked as if he were going to kill him- 
self !” 

When John had been back in the Shel- 
ter about two weeks, Mrs. Vincent came. 
Mrs. Vincent was well-known, a club- 
woman, a reformer, with ideas and 
theories of her own. 

“My little boy is seven years old,” 
she said, “And I do not think it is 
good for him to grow up an only child. 
I want a quiet boy about the same age, 
who will teach Charles gentleness and 
consideration for others. I can give 
him every advantage; Charles has been 


brought up scientifically, and so would 
this boy be.” 

John seemed to fit the case, and he 
was brought out for inspection. He 
stood there, apathetic, but not sullen— 
there was not a particle of ugliness in 
the boy’s gentle temper. Mrs. Vincent 
looked askance at the shoulder and the 
limp, but at last she agreed to take him, 
and John was sent to her beautiful 
house. 

At Miss Yorke’s first visit, she found 
that John was being scientifically 
brought up, indeed. Mrs. Vincent de- 
scribed with great complacency his daily 
regimen—every minute accounted for, 
it seemed, with instructors and over- 
seers to-do properly the work which Na- 


ture would doubtless have bungled. 


John seemed to have stiffened, somehow 
—but perhaps it was only his rather 
stravge hygienic clothing, and his ap- 
pea.- ‘e cf having just that minute 
stepped from the hands of a hairdresser 
and a manicurist. As Miss Yorke left, 
she stooped to kiss the pale little face. _ 

“Oh, don’t do that, please,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Vincent in. horror, “It’s 
not good for children to kiss them, you 
know.” 

Miss Yorke remembered the healthy, 
dirt-grubbing days at the Ritchies’, where 
love and simple life went hand in hand. 
Her pity increased at each visit, espec- 
ially after a few interviews with the 
Vincent child had convinced her that 
“gentleness and consideration for 
others” were not in that youth’s make- 
up. She even spoke to Miss Delmar 
about the matter. 

One afternoon, just before the office 
closed, a telephone message came from 
Mrs. Vincent. John had run away! 

John! Run away! It seemed impos- 
sible. But so it was. The instructor in 
calisthenics had been unable to come 
that afternoon; the careful program 
had been disarranged, and the children 
had had an hour’s time on their hands. 
Charles had spent his in the stable, with 
the coachman. When tea-time had come 
John was nowhere to be found. They 
had searched for an hour before tele- 
phoning the news. 

Immediately Bertha Yorke went t 
Brookton. With the help of the po- 
lice she scoured the town and its sur- 
rounding country for the missing boy. 
She even went as far as the Ritchie 
farm, but, knowing what a shock the 
information would be, said nothing of 
it to Henry Ritchie. However, when 
she left, at eleven o’clock, she had made 
sure that the boy had not been near the 
old house. She stayed at the Vincents’ 
all night, thinking bitterly that her 
hostess was more annoyed at the distur- 
bance of her plans than worried about 
John. 

After a sleepless night, she drag- 
ged herself into the office. “No news,” 
she said, wearily, to Miss Delmar, and 
dropped into an empty chair. 


, 
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Finger Prints 
; 
Suddenly the door opened. Miss Del- 
‘mar gasped, and Miss Yorke sat up 
‘straight. For there stood Henry Ritchie, 
and in his arms, fast asleep, lay John! 

“T found him at my doorstep at three 
o'clock this morning,” said Ritchie husk- 
ily, standing still in the doorway. “He’d 
walked and hidden and tramped again 
‘since three in the afternoon, poor little 
fellow. He was just tuckered out—he 
didn’t wake this morning when I dressed 
him. All he said was ‘Father, I’ve been 
trying so long to get home to you!’” 
Henry choked, but he went on bravely, 
“I brought him to you first thing. I 
knew I had no right to keep him—” 

“Mrs. Vincent said this morning,” be- 
gan Bertha Yorke in the tired tone of 
‘one repeating a lesson, “‘If you find 
the ungrateful little beggar you can 
keep him; I certainly don’t want him 
back.’” 


THE AUGUST MAGAZINE 


_ To THe Epitor: The best number in 
a year (August 1)! Evidently the regu- 
lar editor is away. If you had omitted 
the vapid, inconclusive article on Labor 
Disputes in Australia and the wretched 
“hospital” poem, and put a title page 
with some meaning, instead of that 
weakly sentimental cover picture, you 
could properly have restored your old 
claim, “a journal of constructive philan- 
thropy.” Miss Davis’s comment on cur- 
tent investigation commissions alone is 
worth the price of the paper. Common 
sense will tell! bi | 

J. D. Hormgs. 


New York city. 


SAFETY AT SEA 


To THE Eprror: You recently pub- 
lished an editorial regarding the Inter- 
national Convention on Safety of Life 
at Sea which seems to me very mis- 
leading. It states, for instance, that the 
eeeting American wireless provisions 

re lowered. This is not true. 

In the first place the Convention only 
applies to ships plying between ports of 
different countries, so that it does not 
ect vessels plying from one American 
rt to another and the existing require- 
ments for such will, of course, remain 
unchanged. 

j Article 36 specifically continues all re- 
uirements now in effect by the Radio- 
elegraphic Convention of 1912. 

_ Even for international traffic—which 
ould not come under the requirements 
continuous wireless service, Article 
provides that each government may 
its discretion require such continuous 
vice. 

I am, moreover, not in agreement with 
our contention that acceptance of this 
mvention by the United States would 


Miss Delmar looked at John. His 
hair was mussed, one shoe was badly 
laced, and if his face had been washed, 
it had ended at a dusty ring around his 
neck; but there was the faintest touch 
of color in his cheeks, and as he slept, 
he smiled. She looked at Miss Yorke’s 
understanding, pleading eyes, at Henry 
Ritchie’s twitching face. Then she drew 
a printed form toward her, filled it out 
and signed it. 

“Sign this,” she said, handing it to 
the man, “It’s against all our rules and 
regulations, but I think we’re going to 
let you keep John. Do you want us to 
send his clothes and things to you?” 

“No, ma’am, I don’t want anything.” 
A great and unimagined joy shone in 
Henry Ritchie’s face, as he bent over 


the child. “Only,” he murmured, his 
lips on the boy’s hair, “only—just 
John.” 


prevent this government from later put- 
ting into effect any additional require- 
ment which Congress may see fit to en- 
act. Your editorial intimates that treaty 
provisions are supreme with respect to 
statutory enactments that might conflict 
with them, but the Constitution puts both 
upon the same basis, and it seems to me 
that any enactment of Congress after 
acceptance of the treaty would super- 
sede treaty provisions. 


M. S. Ltoyp, 
[Technical Editor, Electrical Review 
and Western Electrician. ] 
Chicago. 


WAR! WAR! WAR! 


To tHE Eprror: The air is filled with 
the cry of war! What can we do to 
help matters? There is one thing possi- 
ble and open to everyone who stands 
aghast at the ruin around him, at the 
ignorance, disease, which bars our pro- 
gress. We can begin by reforming our- 
selves. We can reduce the number of 
ignorant people in the world by one. We 
can innoculate ourselves with the desire 
to make headway for self-reformation. 
We can be doers, instead of dreamers. 
We can concern ourselves with our own 
limitations, and be appalled by the 
specter of our own ignorance. This is 
possible to every man and woman in the 
Union. We are horrified at the tragedy 
in Europe. We are confronted with a 
tragedy here. 

Think of the great ravages of dis- 
ease, of the white plague, of the divorce 
evil, of child labor, vice in many forms. 
True, the battle fields of Europe may 
be strewn with the dead and dying, all 
charged, as it were, against a few days 
in this present year. These tragedies 
are concentrated into a few hours, 
while the great ravages of disease, 
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tabulated in the archives of our hos- 
pitals, swell a great total before the year 
is closed. Yet, they escape our notice 
in the whirligig and rush of our daily 
affairs. For them there are no display 
headlines or clamour in the thorough- 
fares. Business men do not stop with 
blanched faces, because famine has 
stalked through the land in that way, 
nor do they pause, staggered at the hor- 
ror of our law courts, the defiance of 
our laws. 

Right here at home, we are confronted 
with a war against our inordinate de- 
sires to get ahead of the other fellow at 
any cost, to grab, to bite off a far bigger 
bite than we can chew. 

If we could have more patience with 
others, if we could reserve the more 
critical spirit for ourselves, if we could 
be less greedy, if we could moderate our 
pace, we might avoid such appalling 
tragedies here at home. 

SAMUEL Howe. 

New York city. 


WOMEN’S WAGES 


To tHE Epitor: It seems to me that 
false inferences would naturally be 
drawn from the article in THE SuRVEY 
of July 25 on Wages for Women Clerks 
in Ohio. 

The article makes no distinction be- 
tween the different classes of persons 
employed and whether heads of families 
or members of a family. Many of the 
latter class, of course, are supported 
by the man who may be head of the 
family, and of course in such cases, it 
is not necessary that the wages should 
be equal to the full cost of living of a 
separate individual living apart. 

A French-Canadian working in a cot- 
ton mill in New Hampshire was said to 
have 16 children, seven of whom worked 
in the mill. With full wages for each 
one as equivalent to full support, the in- 
come of the family would have been 
naturally something very large. 

This whole matter of women’s wages 
was very fully treated in a report of the 
Massachusetts Bureau of Labor by Car- 
roll D. Wright, then head of the bureau, 
in 1884, and I think it deserves attention 
as it covers some of the same problems 
lately discussed in many papers. 

The article in THE Survey of August 
1 as to the state of mind of the Indus- 
trial Workers of the World and other 
anarchists is very interesting, as the de- 
scription of a state of mind based largely 
on Marx’s theory, aided always by vio- 
lence which is now a prominent feature 
of all strikes whether of the American 
Federation of Labor or Industrial Work- 
ers of the World. This state of mind, 
though interesting as a problem, should 
not be allowed to upset all law and order. 
It is partly brought about, of course, by 
the unrestricted immigration allowed by 
the United States of many of the most 
undesirable classes of people in south- 
eastern Europe and other places. 

Artuur T. LyMANn 


Boston. 
RECIDIVIST CONVICTS 

To tHE Enpitor: Though prisons, 

from the earliest recognition of meum 

and tuum, were deemed an essential part 

of government, not until 1779 were there 
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penitentiaries in England. They were 
planned as a substitute for penal trans- 
portation, and the maximum term of con- 
finement was seven years, except after 
an attempt to escape. 

Blackstone in his Commentaries (IV. 
370) says: “In forming the plan of these 
penitentiary houses, the principal objects 
have been... to preserve and amend the 
health of the unhappy offenders, to inure 
them to habits of industry, to guard 
them from pernicious company, to accus- 
tom them to serious reflection, and to 
teach them both the principles and prac- 
tice of every Christian and moral duty. 
And_if the whole of this plan be properly 
executed there is reason to hope 
that such a reformation may be effected 
in the lower classes of mankind 
as may in time supersede the necessity 
of capital punishment, except for very 
atrocious crimes.” 

Until a comparatively recent date a 
careful investigation of our American 
houses of penal detention would have 
failed to find indications of this primary 
philanthropic motive. 

In confinement under the ban of the 
law, one is not necessarily a wicked man. 
[ once lived in the vicinity of a state 
prison, and for some years spent much 
of every Sunday in personal contact 
with the inmates. I was often in the 
hospital, where I observed in stripes, a 
lovable elderly man, unselfish and un- 
sparing in his service to the sick. He 
was said to be a five timer. Twice he 
had served in the prison North, and three 
times where he then was. To all ap- 
pearance he was a sincere Christian. He 
certainly bore a spotless reputation with- 
in the prison walls. Too feeble for man- 
ual labor he had been assigned to hos- 
pital duty, and none ever feared his at- 
tempt to escape. 

He was an enigma to me. The prison 
physician said the old man had some 
chronic ailment, he did not know what, 
as no treatment had ever been asked. 
When he died, the autopsy revealed the 
presence of a ragged calculus two- 
thirds the size of a goose egg. This led 
me to make further inquiry in regard 
to his past. He had doubtless suffered 
untold agony from this trouble for many 
years, ignorant of its nature and remov- 
ability. Unable to toil and unwilling to 
accept charity he stole a horse, made a 
feint at escape, was arrested, pleaded 
guilty, and received a two-year sentence. 
Soon acquiring the confidence of the 
prison authorities he was made a hospi- 
tal trusty. Still suffering, on the ex- 
piration of his term, he made his way 
with his customary fifteen dollars to the 
neighborhood of the other state prison, 
stole another horse, was arrested, pleaded 
guilty, received a longer sentence, and 
was again made hospital trusty. This he 
had done five times in all, after each of- 
fence receiving a longer sentence because 
of his incorrigibility; and at last from 
his prison cot went home to Heaven, as 
I fully believe. 


In some directions things are better 
now than then, but there yet remain op- 
portunities for improvement. 

Francis A. Seymour, M.D. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 


SOCIAL HYGIENE 


To tHE Epitor: A narrow meaning 
has been allowed to the term—social 
hygiene, and I wish to point out that as 
a matter of fact it has a broad meaning. 
We usually refer to*sex relationships 
and their hygienic aspects when’ we em- 
ploy the term social hygiene, but social 
hygiene really means all those facts 
which are fundamental to the physical, 
mental and moral well being of the peo- 
pe of the community. 

Havelock Ellis in his interesting book 
The Task of Social Hygiene uses the 
term in its broadest sense. 

Social hygiene comprehends much 
more than the fundamental principles of 
sanitation and hygiene. It includes the 


intimate subjects of birth rate, death_ 


rate, eugenics, sex education, etc. 

I gave a course of two lectures weekly 
on social hygiene in the University of 
Iowa this year. It was my effort to dis- 
cuss the forces. that are directed toward 
the amelioration of the people in the 
most progressive communities. I at- 
tempted to show that all the lines which 
converge to that objective—namely, the 
improvement of the life of the people 
are properly considered under the term 
social hygiene. 

Starting, let us say, with the i improve- 
ment of the water supply, which is a 
sanitary problem, we move on finally to 
a consideration of that intimate relation- 
ship between men and women upon 
which the mental, moral and physical 
vigor of the people depends. 

I think it is clear that the term social 
hygiene ought to be used in a more com- 
prehensive way, and it connotes the field 
I have suggested more accurately than 
any other term I know of. 

C. S. Woop. 


[Dept. of Public Health and Hygiene, 
State University of Iowa.] 


Iowa City. 


ACIFIC COAST SOCIAL HYGIENE 
CONFERENCE 


VARIED ASPECTS of social hygiene 
were discussed at a three-day conference 
of the Pacific Coast Social Hygiene Fed- 
eration, held at San Francisco and Berk- 
eley, Cal., a few weeks ago. There were 
six sessions of the conference: Three 
at San Francisco, under the auspices of 
the California Social Hygiene Society, 


the Commonwealth Club of California - 


and the San Francisco County Medical 
Society; three at Berkeley under the 
auspices of the University of Califor- 
nia, the Berkeley Center, California 
Civic League and the American Social 
Hygiene Association. 

Among the subjects discussed were: 
The work of the social hygiene society ; 
sex education; the ethics and normal 
regimen of sex; social phases of the sex 
problem; methods of combatting the so- 
cial diseases; and recent development 
and prospects of the social hygiene 
movement. Quack advertising aroused 
a spirited discussion. 

Among the speakers were Franklin 
Hichborn, secretary of the Northern 
California Campaign Committee for the 
Red Light Abatement Law; Rabbi Ru- 
dolph I. Coffee of the Pittsburgh Morals 
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Commission; Dr. W. F. Snow, profess 
of public health at Stamford; Dr. R. ] 
Woodward of the U. S. Public Heal 
Service; Prof. Carl Kelsey of the Uy 
versity of ‘Pennsylvavnia. 

Among the resolutions adopted wer 

Adoption of the name Pacific Coa 
Social Hygiene Federation to repla 
the phrase “sex hygiene,” as too narro 
in scope. i 

Endorsement of extension of the work 
of social hygiene societies to include | 


A plan of educating the public mine 
in respect to the nature and results | 
public prostitution; and ; 

A campaign to suppress public pro 
titution when other agencies in 
community are not effectively hanc 

ling this evil. 

Endorsement of the principle of 4 
red light abatement law, and recom/ 
mendation of such a law for all Pacific 
Coast states. 

Resolutions against the introduction 
social hygiene as a distinct subject in 
the school curriculum; but recommend} 
ing that all normal schools and educa/ 
tional departments of universities tra . 
teachers in nature study, biology, physi 
ology and hygiene so that they can p 
sent the subjects of reproduction and s 
in proper relationship to these subject 

Other resolutions recommended wid 
co-operation with federal authorit 
and other agencies in the campai 
against dishonest advertising medi 
companies; and favored state aid un 
such time as social hygiene work can 
transferred to the public educational ane 
administrative departments. 4 
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POSTPONEMENT ANNOUNCED 


The Fourth International Congress 
Home Education, scheduled to convene 
in Philadelphia, under the auspices 0) 
the International Commission on Hom 
Education and Parent-Teacher Unio 
on September 22-29, has been temp 
arily pestponed on account of the v 
situation in Europe. The new date wi 
be selected by the Central Committee. — 


OHIO COUNTRY LIFE WEEK 

The one common conclusion of Cout 
try Life Week held at Ohio State Uni} 
versity, expressed in both lectures 
informal discussions, was that community 
improvement must come from loc 
leadership and development. 

The idea that the country church 
be made the basis for much of the im- 
provement which is sought was emphi 
sized. 

An important outgrowth of Country 
Life Week is the plan for a general or- 
ganization of persons actively interest 
in rural improvement. Added point 
given to such a suggestion by the fa 
that Ohio is now to have the services 
of C. O. Gill representing the National 
Federation of Churches and formerl 
located in Vermont. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT 
The cut showing the gold medal prt 
sented to General Gorgas (THE SuRVE 
Aug. 22, page 527) was used by courtes 
of the "American Medical Associatior 
Through an error, acknowledgment 
omitted at the time of publication. 
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HELP WANTED 


SOCIAL worker wanted to teach arts 
‘and craits. Jewess preferred. Young 
Women’s Union, 428 Bainbridge St., Phila- 
delphia. 


WANTED, Resident headworker for a 
children’s center among foreign element of 
large eastern city, either clergyman or so- 
cial worker. State experience, salary ex- 
pected and give references. Address Rev. 
H. Marshall, Lebanon, N. H. 


Head er ker 


The University 
Settlement Society 
Seeks 


A man of broad training in social work 
and experience in the administration of 
social service activities to head its work 
in the Settlement House, No. 186 Eld- 
ridge Street, New York City. 

The opportunities for civic and social 
service of a comprehensive nature are 


unusual. 
Those desiring to be considered for 
the position should address a letter of 
application, stating age, education, ex- 
perience, both in business and social 
work, and such other details as will en- 
able the Executive Committee of the 
Council to determine the applicant's 
fitness, 
To 


THOMAS M. DEBEVOISE, . 
Chairman, 


No. 62 Cedar Street, New York City. 


NOTE:—Suggestions from social workers as to 
possible candidates will be welcomed. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


ENERGETIC man, forty, married, four- 
teen years’ successful experience as tieigh- 
borhood house director, chief probation of- 
ficer and associated charities secretary, 
seeks new connection. Address 1295, Sur- 
pEY, 


WANTED a position by a graduate nurse 
of extensive experience in hospital and so- 
cial work. Address 2004 SuRvVEY. 


EXPERIENCED superintendent or ma- 
tron of institution wishes position Sept. 


. 15th. Best references. Address 2002 Sur- 


VEY. 


-A CITY INSTITUTION with capable 


- experienced employees is forced to close 


because of an inadequate plant. The 
managers wish to place the following em- 
ployees with other institutions: _SHOE- 
MAKER, CARPENTER, PRINTER, IN- 
VESTIGATOR, BANDMASTER, 
SCHOOL TEACHERS, CARETAKERS, 


HOUSES SUPPLYING | 
INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


China and Glass. 
JAMES M. 
25 Duane St., 


SHAW & CO, 
New York 


Ready to Wear Garments. 


BROADWAY BARGAIN HOUSH, 
For Men, Women and Children—Wholesale 
676 Broadway, New York City 


Dry Goods. 


FREDERICK LOBSER & CO., 
484 FULTON Street, BRooKtyN, N. Y 


Newspaper Clippings. 
HENRY ROMBEIKS, 
110-112 West 26th Street, New York 


House Furnishing Goods. 
c. H. & B. S. GOLDBERG, 
West Broadway and Hudson Street, 
New York 


Hardware, Tools and Supplies. 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., 
Fourth Ave., Thirteenth St., New York 


Groceries. 
SEEMAN BROS., 
Hudson and North Moore Sts., New York 


All Hospital Supplies. 
SCHIEFFELIN & CO., 
170 William St. New York 


Che New York 
Srhooi of Philanthropy 


UNITED CHARITIES BUILDING 
105 EAST 220 ST. 
EDWARD T. DEVINE, Director 


A_PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL, OF GRADUATE RANK, FOR 
SOCIAL AND CIVIC WORK 


ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1914-15 
WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION 


THE NEW YORK CHRISTIAN HOME 
for Intemperate Men—“Chester Crest” 
Mount Vernon, has accommodations for 
rich and poor men. More than ten thous- 
and have been welcomed. Tel. 248. George 
S. Avery, Mgr. 


"The National Training School prepares for 
executive positions in Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations. Address Secretarial Depart- 
ment, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York City.” 
SITUATIONS WANTED 


EXPERIENCED male _ stenographer, 
bookkeeper, clerk. Highly recommended. 
Desires uplift, social work. Address 2005 
SURVEY. 


Expert Services Offered 


ADMINISTRATION — Institutional or 
philanthropic work. Experienced in dealing 
with men of affairs. Nation-wide acquaint- 
ance. Successful Y. M. C. A. Secretary. 
Familiar with business methods; able to 
reorganize and promote efficiency. Highest 
references. Previous salary $3,000 to $5,009. 
Available October first. State nature of 
work first letter. Interview Boston or New 
York. Address 2006 Survey. 


Commonwealth Ave. 
100 Yards from Massachusetts Ave. Car Lines 


Che Distinctive Boston House 
A Hotel of the highest class, with 


moderate rates. 

Especially attractive to those who pre- 
fer good taste to display. 

One of the most inviting and home- 
like public houses in America. 

Our illustrated Booklet, with guide to 
Boston and vicinity, will follow the favor of 
your card. 


R. E. COSTELLO, Manager 
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Are You Going to Boston? 


Ladies going to Boston without male escort 
find the FRANKLIN Squarn Hous# a delightful 
place to stop. A home hotel in the heart of 
Boston for young women, with a transient de 
partment. Safe, comfortable, convenient of ac- 
cess; reasonable. Address Miss CastTinn C, 
Swanson, Supt., 11 East Newton St., Boston. 


IF YOU WANT THE SURVEY 
FOR QUICK REFERENCE 


q If the issue you want to quote from is 
usually lost or mislaid—hiding somewhere— 
@ If you want to make a real book of THE 
SURVEY—a running account of the progress 
toward social justice throughout the country. 
@ Let us send you 


The Survey Binder 


@ It is loose leaf, cumulative. 

@ It does not destroy or mutilate the issues 
@ Itis arranged so that any issue can be 
taken out easily—front, back or middle— 
without disturbing the others. 

Q It is built of stout buckram with THE 
SURVEY stamped in gold on the back and 
the side. 

@ Sent by mail postpaid $1. 

@ Index free for the asking at the close of 
the volume. 


@ Shall we send the binder now ? 


THE SURVEY - 105 East 22d Street, New York 


i and others valuable for institutional work. 


For particulars, address Louis H. Pink, 
President Brooklyn Disciplinary Training 
School for Boys, 44 Court Street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 


MISS KANOUSE wishes engagement to 
organize and conduct practical social service 
or employment bureau work. 12 years’ ex- 
perience. c/o Box 532, Chautauqua, N. Y. 


WILLIAM MITCHELL’S PENS 


GUARANTEED PERFECT 


\ MiLL.LIAM 2 aera 4 ior = Pp WILLIAM 
7 aN MITCHELLS : Si (ee — MIPCHELUS 
. = SELECTED J SELECTED 


Designs in Letter Series 


The quality is maintained by careful supervision. Send 25 cents for catalog and sample box, assorted, “ American 
Style” Pens containing the famous “J"’ design in both black finish and gold plate. 


240 West 23rd Street, New York City. U. S. A. Agents 


CUSHMAN & DENISON MFG. CO. 


THE PITTSBURGH SURVEY 


The first of the social surveys, an undertaking that has profoundly influenced 
public opinion. In six large S8vo volumes, profusely illustrated with 
photographs, drawings, maps, charts and tables; fully 

edited by Paul U,, Kellogg _ 


indexed; decorative covers; 


The set of six volumes, postpaid, $10.00 


THE PITTSBURGH DISTRICT; Civic Frontage 
By Edward T, Devine, Robert A. Woods, Allen 
T. Burns, Frank E. Wing, Shelby M. Harrison, 
Florence L. Lattimore, Lila V, North, and others. 
Postpaid, $2.70. 


PALE 


STEEL WORKERS 


FITCH 


WAGE-EARNING PITTSBURGH 
By Paul U. Kellogg, Peter Roberts, John R. 
Commons, Florence Kelley, R. R. Wright, James 
Forbes, and others, Price $2.50 net. 


WOMEN AND (THE TRADES 
By Elizabeth B, Butler, The first survey of 
the women-employing trades in an American 
city. Deals with 22,000 women on 400 payrolls. 
2d ed. Postpaid, $1.72. 


WORK-ACCIDENTS AND THE LAW 
By Crystal Eastman. The causes and the re- 
sults—social, legal, industrial—of 500 fatal ac- 
cidents and 500 injury eases, Postpaid, $1.72. 


HOMESTEAD: The Households of a Mill Town 
By Margaret F. Byington. This volume, per- 
haps more than the others, tells in human 
values the story of life and labor which the 
Pittsburgh Survey unfolded. Postpaid, $1.70. 


THE STEEL WORKERS 
By John A. Fitch. The human element that 
goes into tonnage—the social unrest, the seven- 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION PUBLICATIONS 


day week, the twelve-hour day, the speeding 
up, the bonus system, the repression of democracy 
among 70,000 men. Postpaid, $1.73. 


CORRECTION AND PREVENTION 


Four 8vo volumes prepared for the International Prison 
Congress, Edited by Prof. Charles R. Henderson, Ph.D. 
PRISON REFORM AND CRIMINAL LAW 
Part I, The story of prison reform in this country, in historical and biographical form, 
by the men whose lives have been closely linked with it. Part II, Criminal Law, by 
Bugene Smith, Postpaid, $2.67, Criminal Law separately, postpaid, $1.10. 
PENAL AND REFORMATORY INSTITUTIONS 
A symposium, by sixteen specialists, on institutions through which American “criminal 
law is enforced. Postpaid, $2.70. 
PREVENTIVE AGENCIES AND METHODS 
By Charles R. Henderson. The fruit of the author’s long study 
fessor of sociology in the University of Chicago. Postpaid, $2. 68. 
PREVENTIVE TREATMENT OF NEGLECTED CHILDREN 
By Hastings H, Hart, LL.D., assisted by a score of associates in child-helping work, 
Postpaid $2.70, 


of the subject as pro- 


t of four volumes, postpaid, $10 
Profusely tape with portraits, photographs, plans, etc. 


SOCIAL WORK IN HOSPITALS 
By Ida M. Cannon, R.N. A study of the 
youngest handmaiden of medical science, 
by the headworker of the social service 
department of the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital. Postpaid, $1.50. 


CO-OPERATION IN NEW ENGLAND 
By James Ford, Ph.D. Includes co- 
operative associations of workingmen, 
and the grange and general co- ca eee 
among farmers, Postpaid, $1.50. 


HANDBOOK OF SETTLEMENTS 


SAN FRANCISCO RELIEF SURVEY 
By Charles J, O’Connor and others. The 
story of the relief and rehabilitation 
under the Red Cross following the earth- 
quake and fire. Illus. Postpaid, $3.50. 


STANDARD OF LIVING Among Work- 
ingmen’s Families in New York City 
By Robert Coit Chapin, Ph.D. A de- 
tailed study of the economic status of 
non-dependent workingmen’s families, 
based on family budgets, Postpaid, $2. 


WORKINGMEN’S INSURANCE IN 


By Robert A, Woods and Albert J. 
Kennedy, of South Hnd House, Boston. EUROPE 
A directory of social settlements—their By Lee K. Frankel and Miles M. Dawson. 


work, publications, Post- A comprehensive report on European ex- 


perience. 2d ed. Postpaid, $2.70. 


organization, 
paid, $1.50. 
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Survey Associates, Inc., Publishers for the Russell Sage Foundation, 105 East 22d Street, New York 


WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 


FATIGUE AND EFFICIENCY 
By Josephine Goldmark. The scientific 
basis of the movement for reducing the 
hours, the speed and the strain of factory 
work. 4th ed. Postpaid, $2. 
SALESWOMEN IN MERBANTILE™ 
STORES 
By Elizabeth B. Butler. Hours, wages, 
night work, overtime, fines, cost of liv- 
ing among the women clerks of Baltimore. 
Illus. 2d ed. Postpaid, $1.08. 


WOMEN IN THE BOOKBINDING TRADE 
ARTIFICIAL FLOWER MAKERS 
By Mary Van Kleeck. Studies of the work 
and wages, homes and lives of factory f 
women. Illus, Postpaid, $1.50 each, ! 


CHILDREN— SCHOOLS | | 
THE DELINQUENT CHILD AND THE |} 


By Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, Ph.D., 
and Edith Abbott, Ph.D. study of 
children in the Chicago Juvenile Court. 4 
Postpaid, $2. a 
LAGGARDS IN OUR SCHOOLS q 
By Leonard P. Ayres, Ph.D. A study of 
retardation and _ elimination in _ city y 
school systems. 4th ed. Postpaid, $1.50. ; 


AMONG SCHOOL GARDENS 
y M. Louise Greene, Ph.D. Every sort 
and condition of school garden—how to 
plant, cultivate and “‘teach’’ them, Illus, 
2d ed. Postpaid, $1.25. 

MEDICAL INSPECTION OF SCHOOLS 
By Luther H. Gulick, M.D., and Leonard 
P. Ayres, Ph.D. 4th edition completely 
revised. Postpaid, $1.50. 
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Open the School House ! 


WIDER USE OF THE SCHOOL PLANT 
By Clarence A. Perry. A practical hand- 
book, based on the experience of many 
cities, Illus. 3d ed. Postpaid, $1.25. 


AAS, 


By Lawrence Veiller. A handbook for” 

use in American cities, 2d ed. Postpaid, 
$1.25. | 
A MODEL HOUSING LAW P / | 

By Lawrence Veiller. A standard law that | 
meets the requirements and conditions of |B 
all cities, Text and comment. Post- |— 

1 

] 


HOUSING REFORM | 
| 


paid, $2. 

CARRYING OUT THE CITY PLAN 
By Flavel Shurtleff, of the Boston Bar. 
In collaboration with Frederick Law Olm- | 
sted. The Practical Application of Amer- | 
ican Law in the Execution of City Plans, | 
Postpaid, $2.00. if 

THE ALMSHOUSE 1 
By Alexander Johnson. The construction, || 
management and social significance of the | 
almshouse, Illus. Postpaid, $1,25. 

ONE THOUSAND HOMELESS MEN 
ie Alice Willard Solenberger. Postpaid, — 

25. 


CIVIC SPUD GR ARS FOR GREATER 
Edited by James Bronson Reynolds for the |} 


New York Research Council, Post- 
paid, $1.50. 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK. 


